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ORISSA HOARY PAST 


In a large majority of villages 1m 
Orissa there are monuments and 
temples—ancient, medieval’ and 
Modern. In fact, temple building 
Continues among the people till today 
and houses of Gods ate being Die 
and consecrated to different deities 
€very year. Taking 4 panoramic view 
of the history from the 6th century 
B.C. to the 16th century A. D. ony 
finds different faiths 2? : 
India sweeping over this land, which 
ccupies the position of a gateway 


joining the north of India to the south. 
In fact, no teacher or preacher of 
religious beliefs holding new ideas or. 
preaching a new faith did not visit 
Orissa. In the course of time a great 
synthesis was evolved out of these 
warring cults, and this is embodied 
in the Jagannath cult. This alsois a 
distinct contribution of Orissa to the 
great India culture, which at the same 
time epitomises it. Even today one 
finds a noble sense of toleration and 
catholicity of outlook among the 
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people, who otherwise materially are 
poor and till independence were 
downtrodden. 
Jainism 

Before Asoka’s time Kalinga had 
adopted Jainism and the Nanda Kings 
of Magadha had removed Jain 
immages from the kingdom. After the 
famous war of Kalinga which 
changed Chandasoka to Dharmasoka 
Kalinga went under the great Emperor 
and Buddhism was spread. But after 
him, during Kharavel’s time, Jainism 
was re-established. Subsequently there 
was revival of Buddhisms even as late 
as the time of Kesari rule in the 8th 
Century A.D. Subhakara_ sent a 
letter and a Buddhist work to the 
Chainese Emperor Chunguen. Huen 
Tsang had described in his travels the 
details regarding religion and other 
conditions obtaining in this land. The 
Somakulis of Kosal encouraged 
Saivism. Temples were built and land 
grants were made by Kings and 
Queens of all dynesteis to the learned 
Brahmins to | encourage spreading 
Vedic culture and civilization. It is 
these kings that built new towns and 
villages, new forts and temples at Puri, 
Cuttack, Jajpur; Sivpur, Ganjam and 
other places. The Saliodbhabas and 
Sailendras had colonised the East- 
Indies and carried the whole culture 
and civilization of Kalinga to the East. 
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Buddhism, Saivism and Vaishnavism 
had travelled abroad with their Gods, 
and temples were built and gifts 
recorded on stone slabs can still be 
found in these regions. In Jogjakarta, 
Surakarta, Majilong and other places 
in Java, one can find the entire culture 


of Kalinga though depicted in the 


style of Javanese culture. In the same 
manner at Borabudur one gets 
Buddhists, Dagobas and Chaityas and 
Buddhas depicts in the best styles. 
Thus we get greater Kalinga and 
greater India abroad. 


Administration 


From 1078 to 1434 during the 
Gangas and imperial Ganga rulers and 
also during the epoch of the 
Syryavamma Kings extending up to 
1592 the system of administration was 
highly organised. There was a regular 
heirarchy of officials from the King 
down to the Gramika. The Govyern- 
ment was highly organised and the 
empire grew at one time to the Ganges 
in the north and Kanchi and Tanjore 
in the south. The country had a net 
work of roads. There were hill and 
other forts for defence. The provinces, 
districts, taluks, firkas and villages 
with proper. officials to control them 
continued. their time honoured. life: 
When there was no war the. persuit id 
peace, growth of ,literature i? ee 
Prakrit, Sanskrit iya, bale 

» Sal and Oriya, 
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of temples and development of fine 
arts and trades were encouraged. 


Outstanding Temples 


Several of the gerat temples built 
by the early Ganges and the Gajapatis 
are still out-standing and the 
Bhubaneswar, Puri Jagannath, Konarak 
and Mahendragiri temples excite great 
admiration. Anantavarma Choda- 
ganga built the Jagannath temple. 
Ananga Bhima (1211-38) was 4 great 
warrior king. He defeated and drove 
out the Muslims. He built many 
temples, pleasure houses, roads, tanks 
and irrigation works. The temple 
Chronicle, Madala Panji states that 
this king built Jagannath temple, but 
Anantavarma Chodaganga first built 
itand. this king made improvements 
and built side temples and systematised 
ceremonies and services to God. His 
daughter Chandradevi built, in 1278 
‘in her brother Bhanu Deva’s region, a 
temple at Bhubaneswar in the bank of 
the Bindusagar Tank where she 
Worshipped Baladeva, Krishna and 

. Suyadra, the dities of . Vishnu, cult. 
Narasimha—I had built Konarak 
temple for Surya (Sun), 4 form of 
Vishnu. This is a work of great 
architectural skill showing the true 
Orissan style. 
‘Organised Society 
_ During this pe f 
Organised society prevailed ! 


riod a high type of 
n Kalinga. 
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The inscriptions discovered show how 
the empire -was ‘divided ~into Maha- 
mandals (Great Provinces), Mandals 
(Provinces), Bisayas (Districts), Nadus 
(Taluks), Gramas (Villages) and Pallis 
(Hamlets). There were several kinds of 
Officers like: Mahasenapati (Com- 
mander-in  Chief),, Senapati (Com- 
mander), Mahapasayati, Pasayati, 
Mahamandalika (Greater Governor), 
Mandalika (Governor), Mahapatra 
(Superintendent of ‘hill forts), Patra, 
Kalinga Pariksha- (Examiner of 
Kalinga Defences), | Aswadalapati 
(Head of Cavalry. force), Gajadalapati 
(Head of Elephant force), Dandapati 
(Magistrate), Dandapasi (Superin- 
tendent of Police), Sandhibigrahika 
(Secretary for peace and war), Amatya 
(Minister), Nayaka (Captain of small 
military force), Putavari (Town head) 
etc. This gradation and varieties of 
offices show that the administrative 
machinery was highly organised in the 
later Ganga period from 11th to 15th 


century A. D. - 


Evolution » 3 

‘The medieval temple building “in 
Orissa, broadly speaking: begins with 
the Parsurameswar Temple in 
Bhubaneswar and stops at the great 
‘temple of Konarak. To study ‘the 
evolution of history from ‘Asoka’s 
inscriptions at Dhauli and Kharavela’s 
caves in Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
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right up to the peak of prefection 
Bhubaneswar and its Suburbs provide 
an extensive field. Even now orthodox 
people claim a radius of 10 miles from 
Lingaraj Temples as included in 
Bhubaneswar proper. Reducing the 
area from 5 to 6 miles one finds within 
ita series of remarkable monuments 
representing different faiths viz—the 
Buddhist, Jain, Saiva, Vaishnava and 
Ganapaty and presenting a panorama 
of history from the 3rd century B. C. 
to the 16th century A. D. It is indeed 
‘rare to find at one place such a large 
number of ancient monuments . created 
during such along period. These 
monuments being of immense histori- 
cal importance and covering a wide 
range of time, the history of 
Bhubaneswar has practically becoming 
the history of Orissa. 


Dhauli 


A hillock known as Dhauli and 
situated about 5 miles from 
Bhubaneswar to the sougth bears, the 
famous Rock Edicts of Asoka with 
‘two more special edicts, the first of 
which is addressed to’ Mahamatras 
(judicial officers) of Tosali and ‘the 
second to the royal prince, the 
Governor of the same place. Engraved 
on a huge projecting boulder with a 
colossal figure of elephant at the top 
-these edicts from the earliest source of 
the dated history of Kalinga or Orissa. 


a 


place known as 


These edicts were promulgated in the 
12th year from the date of Asoka’s 
coronation, corresponding to 257 B.C. 
just four years after his Kalinga War 
which formed such an epoch-making 
event in his life and also in the 
history of India and Buddhism. 


Sisupalgarh 


Some scholars have attempted to 
identify the city of Tosali mentioned 
in the Asokan inscription and 
otherwise described as Tosali with 
Dhauli as immediate neighbourhood, 
but since it was the seat of Asoka’s 
Governor, one should look for some 
extensive ruins that can possibly 
represent an ancient city. Such 
extensive ruins have been found ata 
Sisupalgarh about a 
mile from Bhubaneswer and 3 or 4 
miles from Dhauli. Certain facts 
konwn so far regarding this place. 
raises strong presumption in favour of 
its identification with the ancient city 
of Tosali. The ruins of Sisupalgarh 
represent a well-planned and. well 
fortified city, square in shape, each 
side roughly measuring 3 quarters of a 
mile and having two elaborately 
constructed gates and several exits. 
The rampart walls in their ruined 
condition present an imposing sight. 
In fact there is every indication that 
it was being used as a royal residence 
or viceregal lodge. The structural 
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remains exposed include one gate-way 
which with the basements of two lofty 
watch towers on borh sides, is not 
only one of the grandest monuments 
unearthed by excavation, but also only 
one ofits kind ever found anywhere 
“in India. ‘ 


Udayagiri and-Khandagiri 


_ Next in order of antiquity are the 
Monuments of the Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri which stand side by side 
about 5 miles to the west of Bhubane- 
Swar. These hillocks are honey-combed 
with rock cut caves meant for Jain 
ascetics, In one of these caves 1s 
embodied the Kharavela’s inscriptions. 
It recorded the achievements of the 
victorious monarch of Kalinga when in 
Course of his Digbijaya he twice led 
his victorious armies to the gates of 
Pataliputra, quartering on the second 
Occasion his war elphants 10 the 
Susanga Palace of the Magadhan 
Emperor and recovering the immage 
of Jain formerly carried away to 
Magadha by a Nanda. King. The 
Hatigumpha inscription along with 
the rock-cut caves heralded the Te 
establishment of Jainism which seems 
to have been the State religion of 
Kalinga before Asoka’s conquest. 
According to a generally accepted 
opinion, Kharavela lived and ruled ™ 
the second or first century B. C- which 
Should also be taken to be the period 


of Khandagiri and Udayagiri caves. 
After Kharavela, a pall of darkness 
descended on the history of Orissa 
and it is lifted in the beginning of 
the 7th century when the first relics 
of medieval temple are found. 


Bhubaneswar 


In Bhubaneswar one is confronted 


‘with series of temples of various 


shapes and sizes standing in a wide 
area. In them they repersent the 
Orissan temple architecture which by 
reason of its distinguishing peculiarity 
and a long history of evolution come to 
acquire for itself a distinct nomencla- 
ture viz.—the Kalinga type and was 
included in other types of temples,— 
Nagara, Besara and Dravida, raising 
their number to four. Of the early 
temples the Parsurameswar is in good 
state of preservation. It possessed all 
the characteristics of a full-fledged 
Sikhara temple, i. e., Vimana, Sikhara 
aud Jagamohana. The Jagamohana or 
porch is a low mandapa with a 
clerestory, massive caves and “per- 
forated stone windows. The interior 
of the porch is a pillared hall with 
two’ door ways which a long with the 
stone windows keep it lighted. The 
crowning members of the spire are 
some as those’of the later temples and 
the corbelled arch occurs at the usual 
position. of the door way of the 


cells, All these temples were of 
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Priratha types, but the pages or 
pilasters in them were mot fully 
doveloped. They appear more as 
shallow buttresses than as pilasters of 
the later tempies. On each facade -of 
the vimana;there were-three niches 
each enshrining an image carved out 
of a single block of ‘stone. ‘The 
technique. adopted has made the 
images, liable to remoyal very easily 
and in consequence most of the niches 
are now empty. 

Early Temples ~ 

. These early temples are by far 
the .most decorated. monuments. that 
have.come down tous. As Mr. Percy 
Brown. observes with regard to the 
Parsurameswara, eyery stone there, is 
of. informative. character. The 
innumerable cult. images. that appear 
on them proyide enough materials for 
iconographical study.. Besides, the 
incidents from Siva’s life orfrom. the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharata, Which 
haye, .been depicted in stone, forma 
special feature in the base-reliefs. 


Second Group. : 

» || The-seeond gtoup-of temples were 
constructed’ during’ Bhauma epoch. 
The main members: of the group. are 
ithe . Vaital;. Markandesvara and 
Sisiresvara: temples. These temples 
have been closely related to each other 
‘not only by the same types of ‘architec- 
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tural. dispositions, but also by the 
same designs of sculptures of whcih 
three Natarajas with their surrounds at 
once serve to establish their correla- 
tion. The Natarajas occupy the front 
facades and are found with in the 
medallions with borders of beds 
enclosed by the ornamented chaitya 
arches. In them we find a similarity 
which almost borders on identity, in 
the poses they show with their hands 
and legs, the attributes they hold, the 
female figures they have by their sides 
and the bulls in between their legs. 
The contemporary art has left to us 
the unmistakable signs of correlation 
of which these Nataraja images are 
but an instance. In the earlier temples 
tepresented by the Parsurameswara, 
the _ base-reliefs, barring a _ few 
Specimens of outstanding merit, have 
been marked by simplicity and. a 
certain amount of crudity and gross- 
ness, but the Bhauma monuments 
that succeeded them, contain art’ 
specimens which by vigour style 
and the exuberance of designs have 
become the worthy contemporaries of 
the Buddhist specimens of art 
recovered from the Puspagiri area and 


-other centres of Bhauma culture. 


Muktesyara 


The Muktesvara is one of the most 
beautiful temples of India. It is a 
miniature gem of architecture and has 
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been described by Mr. M. M. Ganguli 


as a dream realised in sand stone. 
Elegantly decorated from top to 
bottom, it stands within a gracefully 
laid out low compound with a beauti- 
ful TORANA in front. Apart from 
its beautiful sculptures — which 
eloquently speak of the sense of 
Proportion and perspective of the 
Sculptors and their extra-ordinary 
Skill in depicting the objects. of most 
minute character with great exactitude, 
the temple also reveals some changes 
Of drastic character both in architec- 
ture and attributes of the cult images, 
Which with some modifications or no 
Modifications come to be the standard 
of all other notable temples that 
followed it. 


Brahmesyara 


The next notable temple is 
Brahmesvara situated about.a mile to 
the east of the town and: with four 
small temples standing in the four 
Corners of its compound. A commemo- 
Tative inscription originally attached 
to the temple tells us that it was. built 
by Kolavati Devi, mother of 
Udyotakesari, the last of the kings of 
the Somavansi or Keshari Dynasty 

own from the epigraphic records. 


Lingaraja 


Now we come to the great temple 
of Lingaraja. According to the Madala 


"provide the best examples, ~ 


J 


Panji, the». temiple chronicle of 
Jagannath Puri it was ‘built during 
the reigns of-three kings i. e.;; -Yajati_ 
Kesari, Ananta Kesari and Lalatendu 
Kesari. 


The. temple is the quintessence of 
the Kalinga type of architecture, and 
is one of the best archaeological 
monuments: in India. It stands in the 
midst of a number of smaller temples 


‘within a spacious compound measur- 


ing 520’x465’ and enclosed by a 
boundary wall of laterite. It consists 
of four structures viz. Vimana, 
Jagamohana, § Natamandira . and 
Bhogamandapa of which the last two 
are the. later additions during the 
Ganga: period. The Vimana or the 
main temple rises up to a hight of 
127’ from the ground Jeyel and is.a 
hollow pyaramid composed of several 
superimposed chambers, the access, to 
which is obtained by a stair case 
built through the thickness of the wall. 


‘In its sculptures some of the best 


specimens of Orissan decorative art 
are to be found. Fine scroll works 
which must have entailed months of 
labour for incision are to ~be noticed. 
in some images, of which the Parsva 
Déevatas, Parvati. and Karittikeya 


The: temple of ‘Lingaraja is. ite 
main: shrine~ of ‘Bhubaneswar: and: it 
is a place of pilgrimage of the faithful. _ 
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It contains a 
eatablished ) 


Svayambhu ( self. 
lingam, although a 


Yonipitha has later been added to 
it, How this huge structure could be 


raised to a height of 127’ when 
modern machinery was unknown, 
provides an interesting study. The 


indigeneous process -required the 
structure to be buried in earch as it 
progressed in height and dragging the 


‘stones up to a desired height on an 


inclined path made on one side of it. 
The Khandagiri being the quarry of 


‘stones, the inclined path of the Linga- 


raja was made on its western side, of 
which the remains in the shape of 
broken mounds are still in existence, 
of which the last point in the ~inclina- 
tion has been marked by building a 
small temple known Charanarayana, 


_ Chara means inclined path. 


Rajarani 


The beautiful temple of Rajarani 
belongs to earlier part of the Ganga 
‘period. It has been termed exotic 
because of the miniature sikharas 
which are found in its Vimana as 
‘sharp projections. In the sculptures of 
Rajarani, the Orissan pictorial art 


“reached its zenith. The images and 


‘other specimens of art are no doubt 
superb products, but in the midst of 
their grandeur, certain defects are also 
to. be noticed. In. some of the 
gramorous Alasa . Kanyas. or 
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decorative female figures that adorn 
the edifice, the hips are found to have 
been attached rather than attenuated 
rather than accentuated, which is 
contrary to both convention and 
realism. 

The last group of temples in 
Bhubaneswar belong to the Gajapatis 
who succeeded the Gangas and ruled 
from 1435 to 1568 A.D. The members 
of this group are Rameswara, 
Alabukeswara, Siddheswara, Kedare- 
swara and Kapileswara. 


Grand Temple 


The temple of Jagannath the grand 
temple, contains perhaps the most 
sacred of living institution in Orissa. 


The early years of - the post- 
Buddhist or Vishnavite period of the 
history of Jagannath has been mistified 


.but since, the 7th century A. D. the 


Madala Panji, irrespective of irrelevant 
matters recorded in it, gives considera- 
ble assistance to later historians. With 
the decline of Saivite princes of the 
Kesari dynasty, the Ganga kings with 
strong Vaisnavite leaning came to 
power. They ruled the country for 
about 4 centuries. Ananta Varman 
Choda Ganga Dev was the most 
powerful ruler of the time and reigned 
from 1042 A.D. to 1112 A.D. Another 
ruler of the line was Ananga Bhima 


Dev (1189-1223 A.D.). He was the 
_Firoz Shah of the age. 
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Having killed a Brahmin he had 
performed a grand expiation and 
engaged himself in constructing 
temples and establishing Brahmin 
colonies (Sasans). The -temple of 
Jagannath was built during his reign 
and was completed by 1198 A. D. In 
this connection, it is necessary to 
mention a copper plate which has been 
recently discovered. This was granted 
toa Brahmin, one Pandit Sankarsan 
Nanda of Silo who had taken part on 
the occassion of the consecration 
ceremony of the temple of Jagannath. 


Konarak 
The temple of the Sun at Konarak, 


“the grandest achievement of the - 


‘astern School of Architecture ”, is 
Situated some twenty miles in a north 
easterly direction from Puri. Grand in 
conception and great even inits ruin, 
the stupendous undertaking stands 
With its disfigured beauty in a desolate 
tract of ever-drifting sands. What 
‘purpose did actuate its builder to erect 
this. monument of uncomparable 
‘beauty and magnitude in the sombre 
Solitude of a sea beach? What were 
his dreams and were they fulfilled ? 
Or did imagination out-strp the 
“Means of execution’ leaving to the 
'Posterity this solitary pile as the 
‘Tesult-2 What again is the meaning of 
‘the sinister figures, the plastic 
obscenities, so profusely carved on the 


noble edifice ? Howcould this huge 
structure come to be constructed of 
stone with no hill or hillock within-a. 
resonable distance ? What was the 
means of transport-of the huge blocks 
of stones utilised in this temple ? The 
questions like these and many others 
crop up in the mind of a visitor as he 
passes from one part to another 
examining and admiring the colossal 
remains of what was once one of the 
grandest religious monuments of the 
ancient world. 


The site of Konarak had a tradi 
tional sanctity and favourable 
surroundings that brought the present 
temple into existence. But it was also 
a product of the political and religious 
conditions prevailing in Orissa in the 


middle of the thirteenth century, - 


According to both incriptions and 
traditions, the temple was built by 
NarasimhaI of the Ganga Dynasty 
(1238-1264 A.D. ). The Madala Panji, 
the temple chronicle of Pui, attributes 
its erection to Langula Narasimha who 
can beno other than Narasimha‘T, but 
the Saka year 1204 (1282 A.D,) 
taken to be the date of the completion 
of the temple by the Panji, cannot be 
accepted. All historians _ agree 
that sreigon 
glorious period in the history of Orissa. 
By the middle of the thirteenth 
century epoch-making changes had 
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of Narasimha I isa — 


taken place in India. The Muslims had 
conquered the whole of north-western 
and northern India and most parts of 
the neighbouring Bengal, The 
victorious armies of Islam had carried 
everything before them and there was 
scarcely any power strong enough to 
check their advance even fora while. 
It seemed that the Hindu Kingdom of 
Orissa nestling in the eastern coast 
would soon be everrun by them. But 
Narasimha I started taking the offen- 
sive as the best means of. defence. 
Taking advantage of the indolence and 
weakness of the Muslims. ‘“ The Raja 
.of Jajnagar commenced molesting the 
Lakhanawati ( Gaud ) territory ”. In 
the fight that ensured at Katasin, the 
frontier outpost of Musalman Bengal, 
between the Muslim army under 
Malik Izzuddin and the Orissan army 
the former was completely defeated 
and “A very large number of Musal- 
man troops were killed and Izzuddin 
saved himself by flight”. This 
“emboldened Narasimha to undertake 
a series of attacks on Muslim Bengal, 
The results of these attacks are, as to 
be expected, not clear from - the 
accounts of the Muslim historians, nor 
from the Ganga inscriptions which 
only make poetical references to them, 


but they are clear from the territories 


‘that he gained, “ the Southern districts 
of Bengal such as Midnapur, Howrah 
and Hooghly became a part of the 
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kingdom of Orissa.” Islam in India. 
represented a world force and it will 
be too much to think that the Hindu 
kingdom of Orissa could have 
permanently warded it off. But. the 
policy adopted and actions taken 
by Narasimha I and followed by his 
successors delayed the Muslim occupa- 
tion of Orissa by at least two centuries 
more. This was indeed no mean 
achievement viewed in the context of 
the affairs happening in other parts of 
India. 

The great temple at Konarak 
should be judged against this historical 
background. Narasimha’s successful 
fight with the Muslims must have 
enormously raised his prestige in the 
eyes of the contemporary . Hindu 
Kinkdoms and also his  subiects. 
A monument to be built by him must 
therefore be in keeping with sucha 
prestige. In fact, this temple might 
have been meant to Tepresent both a 
shrine and the Kirthi-Stambha of that 
great monarch. In Orissa as in other 
parts of India, the ideas about religious 
structures had become greatly changed 
in the late medieval period. They 
were no longer the humble flat-roofed 
structures that marked the beginning 
of temples in the Gupta period, nor 
the small edifices with modest Sikharas 
that came into existence in the early 
medieval period. There was nothing 
ostensible about these early religious 
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structures. Decorated from top to 
bottom exclusively with cult images 


.and religious motifs, they stood as the 


epitomes of devotion, breathing 4 
religious fervour and _ serenity all 


round them. But the late medieval 
temples with their ostentatious 


dimension and heights stood more for 
grandeur and magnificence then for 
anything else. The ideas about the 
Worship and status of presiding deities 
also. -became changed in” the late 
medieval period. A presiding deity was 
to livein stateas much as 4 kind 
would do. He was to have an audience 
hall (Jagamohana), @ dancing’ hall 
(Natamandira) and a dinning hall 


(Bhogamandapa). He was 10. be 
Provided . with the dancing. girls, 


musical parties, silk clothes and gold 
ornaments. elephants. horses, cows, 
Palanquines, and above all, estates to 
defray regal expenditure om his daily 
Worship and offerings. With such ideas 
Prevailing in the country, Konarak was 
built by a great monarch and so its 
magnificence can easily be understood. 


sculptures of the 
Mr. Percy Brown 
n boast of 
undance of 
this vast 
f the exterior 


Speaking of the 
Konarak temple, 
says, “Few buildings ° 
such an unrestrained ab 
Plastic decoration 45 
structure, every portion © 


. ii 
being moulded and chiselled either to 
the form of abstract geometrical 
ornament, conventional foliage, 
mythical animals, fabulous beings 
half human with half serpent coils, 
figures satanic and figures divine, of 
every conceivable motif and subject 
known to the Indian mind and ina 
technique which ranges from patterns 
cut with minute precision of a cameo 
to powerfully modelled groups of 
colossal size of 8’. However, in the 
ultimate analysis, these inumerable 
figures and patterns applied without 
stint to the immense surfaces of the 
structures, reduce themselves into some 
broad classes viz. the cult images, 
decorative figures of human, semidivine 
and fabulous character, decorative 
patterns of scrolls, arabesques and 
geometrical designs and obscence of 
erotic figures. Of these, the cult images 
are as usual found in the respective 
positions assigned to them in a temple 
structure. The images of Surya are 
found in the niches and Digpalas 
or the guardians of the quarters, in 
the respective directions. Most of the 
later class of the cult images have, 
however, become detached and have 
either been buried in debris or found 
place in the Sculpture 
within the compound. 
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The end of the world 


©Tuat,’ thought the hare, ‘must surely be 
the Earth crumbling to pieces.? He had 
heard the thud of a fruit falling on dry 
leaves. ‘I must run to save my life,’ he mused. 
He ran so fast that a deer, grazing in the 
fields,asked’ him,‘Why all this haste, brother?” 

~ «Don’t you know that the Earth is falling 
apart?’ panted the hare. ‘Save 


yourself! Follow me!* 
The deer raced after him. 


And soon they were joined 
by a buffalo, a wild ox, 

a rhinoceros, a tiger, 

an elephant and even a lion. 
In fact, the whole animal i 
world followed them in a great procession, 


They thundered on for miles and miles— 
until they were tired. Then the elephant 
began to wonder why there were no more 
signs of the Earth’s collapse. So he asked 
the tiger: ‘Brother Tiger, are you sure that 
the Earth is breaking up ?” 


"The tiger stopped. ‘ Well, so the rhino- _ 


ceros informs me,’ he said. 

‘I’m not sure,’ cried the rhinoceros. ‘Only, 
the wild ox tells me so.” 

The wild ox bellowed: ‘Don’t blame me! 
I only repeat what the buffaia said.’ 


\ The buffalo pointed to ime deer; and the 


deer mumbled: ‘The hare sisted the story.” 
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The elephant trumpeted for the hare and 
asked; ‘Well, Mr. Hare, who told you that 
the Earth was collapsing ?’ 

‘Nobody need tell me,’ said the hare 
importantly. ‘I knew as soon as J heard a 


sound like a thud. I thought it was certainly 
the end of the world.’ 


WS 


laughed the elephant, 
And all the other animals went off, roaring 


‘You thought so,’ 


' with laughter. 
whe 


MORAL of thestory: Never listen to ru- 
mours. when the facts are available and 
known. Consider DALDA. What are the 
true facts? It is an all-purpose cooking 
medium, made from ‘pure vegetable oils — 


according to strict Government specifica- 
tions. 


{* For extra nourishment, 700 International 
Units of Vitamin A are added to every ounce 
plus 56 International Units of Vitamin D.’ 
Millions of housewives cook with pALpa:.‘! 
- Vanaspati because they know it is more than 
a cooking medium—that it’s a food! 
Senate pe BS era 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PARADIP 


Tue question of developing 4 
Port at Paradip on the east coast, at 
‘the mouth of the Mahanadi in Orissa, 
has been engaging the attention of the 
Government of India and of the State 
Government for some time past. In 
1948 the Port (Technical) Committee 
_Tecommended that the Government of 
India should investigate the possibilities 
Of establishing a sheltered deep sea- 
Port between  Vizagapatam 
Calcutta. The loss of Chittagong 
Particularly accentuated the need for 
Such a port both for development of 
trade and industry and for national 
defence. ( 


Surveys 

Accordingly surveys, investigations, 
and collection of necessary data were 
taken up by the Central Water Power, 
Itrigation, and Navigation Commission. 

considering the alternative Posst- 
~bilities, at the mouth of the Devi, 
Dhamara, and Mahanadi rivers, they 
obtained the opinion of experts like 
Mr. R. Solno of the Societe Generale 
D’ Enterprises, Paris and Otto Poppet, 
Consultant, Port and Inland Naviga- 
tion, of E.C.A.F.E. These experts 
advised Paradip on the Mahanadi as 


and . 


the only suitable site for a major 


sheltered port in Orissa coast. The © 


Officer-in-charge of the investigations, 
who had considerable experience of 
similar survey work elsewhere, in as. 
well as outside India, in his report, 
said : eh 
“‘ We have everything here that is: 
required for the construction of @ 


- major port. The depths, ete., as they; 


exist to-day, with the exception of the; 
outer bar are far better than in, 
Chittagong. There is a fine stretch of 
water 7 miles below Paradip lock on 
the right side of the river within 200 ft. 
of the bank, where any deep sea vessel 
drawing up to 40 ft. can lie in safety 
without fear of grounding at any tide: 
Ten vessels of 600 ft. length and any 
craft drawing up to 40 ft. can be 
accommodated within this stretch of 
7,000 ft. of deep water. It is necessary 
that some eminent consultants should 
be consulted to come to a definite 
conclusion for development of the. port 
on Mahanadi. ” ey 


French Mission nile 


. Accordingly the Government o 


‘India brought out in January 1951, a 


French Expert Mission to report among 


| 
| 
| 
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other things on the choice of the 
--most suitable site for a deep sea-port 
on the mouth of the Mahanadi. After 
making a detailed study of the various 
problems involved, they submitted a 
valuable report in which they said : 


“We consider that there is no 
question whatever that a great port 
can develop and thrive at the mouth 
of the Mahanadi. It should be noted 
that to the advantages derived from 
cheaper inland water transport, would 
be added the lower working and 
maintenance cost of such:a port in 
comparison to those of the.neighbour- 
ing ports. Indeed the cost of dredging 
and maintenance of the works would 
be much less than is the case at 

. Calcutta where expenditure 


on 
. dredging and upkeep is very high.” 


On.certain conditions they showed 
that a traffic of 4,50,000 tonsa year at 
_Paradip' would be enough to justify 
the investment of Rs. 7 crores, includ- 
ing Rs. 1:3 crores for purchasing a 
dredger, required for building the port. 
Such a tonnage is very low for a State 
with 16 million inhabitants which has 
great potential agricultural and 
industrial wealth. France. with a 
population of 40 millions has a sea- 
borne trade of 55 million tons‘a-year, 
‘Ehe Mission recommended model 
study of the Paradip port to be taken 
up without delay in order to design 


, 
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the best means for effecting stabilisa- 
tion of the Mahanadi mouth and for 
overcoming the problem of the littoral 
sand-drift, a problem common to all 
ports situated on the east coast of India. 


Model Study 


It was decided in the ‘National 
Harbour Board meeting held in Poona 
in April 1954 under the Chairmanship 
of shri Lal Bahadur Sastri, Minister of 
of Transport to carry on the model 
study to find outthe nature and type 
of most suitable protective work 
required for the harbour at the Maha- 
nadi estuary, The Ministry of 
Transport kindly agreed to provide 
necessary funds by way of loan to the 
State Government for the model- study 
at Poona, The results of. the survey 
have so far been found to be quite 
encouraging. In the preliminary. report 
of November 1958, the Poona Research 
Station has recommended _ the 
establishment of an estuarine harbour, 
Pending a further report on the model 
experiments in regard to the establish 
ment of a coastal harbour. They have 
left it to the Government of India -in 
the Ministry of Transport, to work- 
out the economics of _ the _two 
alternative Proposals and decide which 
one'ls to be taken up for execution. 


Further Investigations 


Irn 


At the request of the State Goyern- 
ment, the Indian Navy surveyed the 
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outer approaches from the sea to 
Paradip and the adjoining coastal belt 
up to the 10-fathom line and found 
the area singularly free from any 
obstructions to shipping. The State 
Government have also got the various 
telated problems such as inland water 


transport, types of dredger most 
suitable for the work, and. the 


construction of a ropeway and other 
facilities for ore transport, examined 
by a number of foreign technical 
experts. The Ministry of Transport 


deputed Shri I. G. Chacko, Officer on. 


Special Duty (Ports), to visit Paradip 
in May 1956 and he recommended 
that Paradip may be developed in 
Stages so that the port may grow 1n 
keeping with the needs of the State. 
He further recommended that Paradip 
should immediately be declared 4 
Minor port and unloading and loading 
Operations started by taking UP 
off-stream loading at an anchorage. 
Subsequently with the approval of the 
Government of India, Paradip was 
declared a minor port in January 
1958 and experimental loading of 
iron ore into ships was carried out 
Successfully during the last. working 
Season. Altogether about 24,000 tons 
Of iron ore were joaded into five 
Ships during 1958-59. 


Japanese Mission - 
For some years past the 
have been showing keen i 


Japanese 
terest 1n 


getting iron’ore from Orissa. Attracted) 
by the possibility of getting large’ 
quantities of iron ore from the 
Sukinda deposits by developing Port 
facilities at Paradip, Messrs. Kinoshita. 


and Co. Ltd of Tokyo sent out in 
July 1956, with the blessings as they 


said. of the Japanese Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry, the 
Overseas Steel. Manufacturing Raw, 


Materials Committee and the leading 
Japanese Steel Plants, a Survey 


Mission consisting of a party of 
Transport, Mining, Construction and 
Harbour Engineers, entirely at their 
own cost to survey the problems 
of Sukinda iron ore export.via Paradip 
Port in all aspects. They submitted in 
1957 a preliminary report along with 
cost estimates of the project and 
offered to help materially in the execu- 
tion of the scheme. The State Govern- 
ment are considering ‘other means of 
developing the mines and transport 
facilities which would require much 
Jess capital investment than proposed 
by the J; apanese, although the working 


expeneses may be somewhat higher, 
As regards port development the 


Japanese Mission recommended in 
favour of building a harbour at 
Paradip at a cost of about Rs. 8°66 
erores for handling export of two 
million tons of iron ore per annum. 
Messrs. Kinoshita and Co. have 
followed up their proposals by carrying 
out at their own cost experiments on 
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the Paradip port model at the Institute 
of Industrial Science University of 
Tokyo, in order to find out a solution 
to the problem of reducing construc- 
tion and: maintenance expenses. The 
report embodying the result of these 
studies has also been received. They 
have recommended the establishment 
of a major port at Paradip and have 
opined in favour of a coastal harbour 
n preference to an estuarine harbour. 
They have estimated the harbour 
construction cost at Rs. 3°34 crores 
and of Machinery such as Dredger, 
Tug boat, Floating Crane, Excavators 
and Workshop, etc., at Rs. 1-65 crores, 
1.e., about Rs. 5.crores in all. 

Tron Ore Reserves 

_ Realising that it is essentially the 
traffic that can build up a port, the 
‘State Government have been. looking 
for sizeable deposits of iron ore and 
other minerals. within. easy reach of 
the port for purposes of export to 
foreign countries, as at present there 
isa great demand for such ores. 
‘Fortunately large deposits of iron ‘ore 
exist within 100 miles of Paradip in 
the ,Tomka-Daitari hills in Sukinda in 
addition, to. deposits of Chromite in 
its close proximity. These deposits have 
been: surveyed by boring and trench- 
ing and our Mining and Geology 
| Department have estimated the reserve 
) of exportable grades of ore at 130 
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million tons. Even if this iron ore is 
exported at the rate of 2 million tons 
a year it will last well over half a 
century. The reserves are located as 
follows : } 


(Million tons) 


1. Tomka 29:13 
2. Kansa 12°52 
3. Tungaisuni 0-15 
4. Bamanipal | 5°38 
5. Daitari 83-00 
Total 130-08 


————— 


Some of these .ores are being 


‘worked at present and the average 


iron content is over 65 per cent. Large- 
seale working may, however, bring 
down the iron content to some extent. 
Recent reports show that there are 
other reserves of iron ore in this 
Tegion which can be worked later if 
the need arises. Moreover the closing 
‘of the railway link between Talchet 
and Rourkella will bring the immens¢ 
Tesetves of iron ore in the Bonai- 
Keonjhar region estimated at ovel 
2,000 million tons and also large 
Manganese ore reserves there withi0 
easy reach of the port of Paradip. It cans, 
therefore, be safely assured that ample 
Teserves of ores would be available 
within easy reach of Paradip to meet 


fully the ex d 
port n an 
there need eeds of the, port 


be no 8 on 
_ this account. apprehension e 
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Plan for Export 
'Paradip was declared ‘as a minor 
Port in consultation with .the Govern- 
ment of India in January 1958 and the 
scheme for the experimental loading 
of 50,000 tons of ron ore, approved 
by the Government of India was put 
into operation in November 1958. 
The experiment showed that pending 
the construction of an all-weather 
Port at Paradip, it would be possible 
_ to’ export iron ore by loading into. 
ship standing at anchorage out in the 
Open sea, only during the fair-weather 
season from November to April. 
‘There is at present no direct rail or 
_ Water way connection between 
Paradip and the Tomka iron ore 
deposits. The ore is being brought 
Mostly by diesel trucks from the 
Mines to the Jenapur canal head 
from where it is transported by country 
boats through the existing canals 
Over a distance of nearly 90 miles. Some 
Ore is brought from Tomka ‘mines to 
Jajpur-Keonjhar Road and from there 
to Cuttack Dockyard by rail. From 
here ore is transported by country 
boats through a canal over 4 distance 
of 52 miles to Paradip. As there are 4 
number of locks. in these canals and 
the boats are being worked by human 
labour the movement is slow. Efforts 
are being made to mechanise the 
transport, i.e., to use motor launches, 


to pull the country boats so.as t 
: 3 
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speed up the movement of ore. The . 


canals ate also being deepened to 
allow. boats, drawing up to 5 feet of 
water and with carrying capacity of 
60 tons or more of ore, to have an 
unrestricted movement through the 
canals. 

The State Government have already 
moved the Government of India to 
provide a short rail link of only 17 
miles to join the Tomka mines with 
the existing railway so as to provide 


quicker transport to Paradip. 


Pending consideration by the 
Government of India of the question 


of establishment of an all-weather port ° 


at Paradip, the State Government have 
drawn up a scheme called Sukinda; 
Paradip Port Project—an Intermediate 
Scheme for export of half a million 
tons of iron ore, per year through 
Paradip port. The State Government 
are going ahead with the execution of 
this scheme. Last year (1958 ) they 
purchased a sea-going tug, a dumb- 
barge, two L.C. T. craft each of 
carrying capacity 250—300 tons for 
carrying ore from the shore dumping 
yards to ships standing out at the 
anchorage in the open sea. This year 
they want to purchase one more tuz 
and some barges so as to be able to 
reach the target of loading one lakh 
tons of ore into ships during the 
coming working season. It is proposed 
to execute the intermediate scheme and 
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teach the target of half a million tons 
of iron ore export by the end of the 
Second Plan period, if the necessary 
assistance is given in time by the 
Government of India. 


Immediate Problem 


As mentioned earlier, lack of quick 
transport facility between the iron ore 
mines and the port is the greatest 
handicap to speedy progress of the 
project. It is immediately necessary 
to construct only 17 miles of rail-line 
from the Tomka-Sukinda region up to 
_ 214th mile of the main line of the 
South-Eastern Railway so as to speed 
up the movement of iron ore to 
Cuttack from where it can be con- 
veniently carried by canal boats to 
Paradip. This will help to increase 
substantially the export of ore. Later 
on Cuttack will have to be joined to 
Paradip by a rail-line about 60 miles 
long as Paradip develops into an all- 
weather port. For the present, State 
Government are going ahead with 
their plan to deepen the canals, widen 
the locks and provide canal tugs to 
pull the the country boats, so as to 
maximise the movement of ore to 
Paradip. It is trade alone which can 
build up a port and every effort is 
therefore being made to send out 
quickly as much iron. ore through 
Paradip as possible. Efforts are also 
being made to load this year some 


steel tubes which have been offered by 
the Kalinga Tubes Ltd., Choudwar, for 
export to foreign countries. 


Rich Hinterland 


The port of Paradip has got 
an extensive hinterland consisting not 
only of the State of Orissa but also of 
South Bihar, Eastern U. P. and 
Eastern Madhya Pradesh. This region 
contains most of the mineral deposits 
in the country and is quickly develop- 
ing into an industrial belt. Besides 
offering minerals such as iron 
ore, manganese, chromite, graphite, 
bauxite and coal, etc., it can offer 
manufactured goods such as pig-iron, 
Steel, steel-products, gas and water 
pipes, . aluminium, ferrochrome, 

E ferromanganese, alloy steels, electrical 
conductors, refractories, textiles, sugar, 
cement, etc., for the export market. 
With the construction of the ‘railway 
line from Cuttack to Paradip and the 
linking of Rourkela to  Talcher, 
Paradip can meet the import neéds 
of the extensive hintérland. Some of 
the Important industries located in 
the hinterland of Paradip port are : 


- Iron and Steel Works at Rourkela 
- Low Shaft Furnace at Barbil. 

. Fertilizer Plant at Rourkela. 

- Cement Works at Rajgangpur. 


- Refractory Plants : 
at R fr, 
Belpahar, etc, ajgangpur, 
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6. Paper Mills at  Brajarajnagar, 

- .Choudwar and Kesinga. 

7. Textile Mills at Choudwar, Raj- 
gangpur and Cuttack. | 

8. Gas and Water Tube-making 
Plant at Choudwar. 

9. Ferromanganese Plant at Joda. 


10. Ferrochrome Plant at Jajpur-Road. 
11. Sulphuric Acid Plant at Choudwar. 


12. Glass, Ceramics, Stoneware and 
Refractory Plants at Barang. 

13. Rolling Mill at Cuttack. 

14. Refrigerator and Steelware at 
Cuttack. ; 

15. Sugar Mills at Aska and Bargarh. 

16. Cable Works at Hirakud. 

17. Aluminium Reduction Plant at 
Hirakud. 


Later on it would be quite possible 
to develop a Phosphatic Fertilizer 
Plant by importing, phosphatic 1ocks 
and guano from abroad, a sugar mill, 
a jute mill and some rice mills in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Paradip. 
With the vast developments — taking 
Place in the hinterland, there is also 
the possibility of an oil refinery being 
Put up at Paradip. 


__ Large quantities of jute at© oe 
i the neighbouring coastal areas © 

Paradip. With the provision of irriga- 
tion facilities to nearly 2 million 
acres of Jand in Orissa, vigorous 
efforts are being made to grow CAS 

Crops such as sugarcane, tobacco, 
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cotton and oil-seeds, etc. Orissa is 


already a surplus State in foodgrains. 
With the completion of the Delta 
Irrigation Project ata cost of over 
Rs. 15 crores, the Mahanadi Delta 
area will have year-round irrigation 
and there will be a large surplus of 
foodgrains, fibres etc. for export. So 
development of port facilities at 
Paradip will greatly help the cultivators 
by providing easy export facilities for 
their surplus production and thereby 
improve the general standard of living 
in this under-developed part of the 
country. ~ 


Recent surveys have established the 
existence of rich fishing grounds in the 
Bay of Bengal in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Paradip Port. With 
the assistance of the Government of 
India and in collaboration with some 
foreign agencies and experts, the 
Fishery Department of the State 
Government, after carrying out some 
successful trials, are now going ahead 
with their scheme of developing sea 


‘fishing on a large scale at Paradip. 


They are going to build ice-plant, 
refrigeration and cold storage and fish- 
canning plants. They are pressing for 
the early provision of port facilities at 
Paradip to enable them to go ahead 
with the development of Marine fishery 
on the Orissa coast. This will greatly 
help to meet the fish requirements of 
the industrial centres like Calcutta, 
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Tatanagar, Rourkela, besides 


etc., 


helping to enrich the food of the 
common man, in this. part of the 
country. 


. - With the vast mineral belt within 
its easy reach, Paradip Port can 
develop into an important centre for 
export trade in minerals. In addition 
to the surplus agricultural and forest 
produce, the large number of industries 
which are, fast developing in its hinter- 
land will create a growing demand for 
export as well as for import. Apart 
from broad national considerations, 
in deciding the location ofa major 
port, it should weigh with the planners 
how far the proposed location would 
serve in giving a fillip to the regional 
development and specially the develop- 
ment of under-developed 
fostering the growth of agriculture and 
industry in those areas. Location of 
an all-weather port at Paradip is amply 
justified on these considerations. 
Paradip would help to relieve conges- 
tion in the only major port serving the 
whole of Eastern and Northern India 
and in times of emergency, it would 
serve to divert traffic. There is the’ need 


in the project and have 


areas by . Surveys and investigations voluntarily 
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for providing an alternative outlet for , 
this fast developing zone. 


With a coastline over 250 miles 
long, the Orissa State is in need of a 
port for the all-round development of 
this rich but under-developed part of 
the country with its vast reserves of 
natural wealth. Government of India 
are in urgent need of forcign exchange 
to carry out the Five-Year Develop- 
ment Plans. Japan and some. other 
foreign countries want large supplies 
of iron ore on a long-term contract. 
All these different demands can‘be 
well met by implementing the Paradip 
Port Project. Some of the foreign 
countries like Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Japan have shown great interest 


carried» out 


at their cost. They have also offered 
material help, technical assistance. and 
active collaboration in the. execution 
of the project. A scheme of such 
economic Importance will not only 
benefit Orissa and India but help .also 
Some of the . other countries and 
strengthen our economic ties and 
bonds of Bde with them. 
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INDUSTRIAL ESTATES IN ORISSA 


Iw the Second Five-Year’ Plan 
top-most priority has been given. to 
the development of Industries! 'in-the 
Country, both*in the public as well 
as private sectors. Small'scale indus- 
tries are intended for producing 
consumer goods, and components 
and accesseries for the large scale 
industries. These industries. do’ not 
require huge capital investment 
and do ‘not take much time to start 
production. Moreover, these indus- 
tries afford. greater opportunity for 
employment than their: large scale 
Counterparts. 


In view of advantages, the Central 
and State Government haye taken 
reat interest for encouraging the 
development of small scale industries 
in the country. Various facilities 
are offered to Small . industrialists 
to encourage them in developing 
Small scale industries, among, which 
Mention may be made of financial 
assistance, technical advice, supPlY of 
Taw materials, supply of machineries 
On hire-purchase basis, provision 0 
Suitable factory accommodation, and 
Marketing facilities. 


-Ganteens, 


- to reduce congestion 


Industrial, Estate 
-2 (Small industrialists very often sind 
it difficult tovarrange suitable factory 
spacei much Jessi construct the units 
in accordance with Factory»and Muni- 
cipal laws. In places, where open 
space “is available, ° ~ difficulties- are 
encountered in regard’ to provision 
of power communications and’ such 
other ‘facilities. Individual - entre 
preneurs have neither the means- not 
the time at their disposal to procure 
those supplied. Government, have, 
therefore, - decied to acquire suitable 
sites and put up- properly designed 
factory units'complete with all facilities 
like water; power; sewerage, toads, 
Banks, post offices, Dispensaries, 
Railway ridings, Employ- 
ment Exchange, fire’ station etc. These 
are called-’ ‘Industrial’ Estates’>? +"! 
Besides, these estates are intended 
in. the. Cities 
and lead to the :planned-development 
of industries! inl” zee 


~ "Factory buildings built in these 
GA a7 yeieesegh« ’ HOGA 
estates. are, offered to small indus- 
trialists on moderate rent, They 


f 


| 
be. : 
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can also own these buildings by out- 
tight purchase or on_hire-purchase 
basis. 


In every Industrial estates, a 
Common Service Centre is set up 
where services like heat treatment, 
electro-plating, metal testing, éname- 
lling, etc. are offered'-to the indus- 
trialists. This saves investment |)’ of 
huge amounts’ by. individual indus- 
trialists ‘for getting these services. 


Concentration of a number. of 
industries at one place also facilitates 
intertrading and interservicing which 


cuts down cost of production’ to a 
* considerable extent. 


The Programme Estates In Orissa 


It has been decided to set up ° 


110 industrial estates throughout India 
during the Second Plan period. Out 
of these, 80 would be big estates to 
be located in big and small towns 
and 30’ small estates to be located in, 
C. D. blocks and other rural indus- 
trial centres. A sum of Rs. 10. crores 
has been provided for this purpose. 


Out of these, 4 big estates and 
one small estates are being set up in 


Orissa during the Second: Plan Period. 
The big estates are located at Cuttack, 


Berhampur, Jharsuguda and Rourkela 
and the small one at Ken 


drapara 
m Cuttack district. if 
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Cuttack Industrial Estate 

The industrial estates at Cuttack 
has, been divided into two parts. The 
first is located’ at the South-eastern 
corner of Cuttack on the bank of 
Kathjori and close to the Calcutta- 
Madras National Highway. This 
locality has been named ‘Madhupatna’ 
after the late Madhusudan Das, the 
pioneer industrialist of Orissa. The 
site is not far off from the Taldanda 
Canal and the railway siding. The 
railway station at Balikuda is also 
close to the place. Thus transport 
facilities are easily available here. 


The other part of the Cuttack” 


estates is located at Jagatpur, close 
to the railway station of Kendrapara 
Road on the Northern boarder of 
the river Mahanadi and on the 
Cuttack-Choudwar road. The area 
18" also close to Kendrapara canal 
which carries the heavy load of trans- 


Port into the interior ‘part of the 
district, ‘ 


The Cuttack estate will have the 
following buildings :— 
Cuttack--Part ] (Madhupatna)— 
2—A type 12-8 Type 
(30 ft. x 25 ft.) (60 ft. x 40 ft.) 
_16--C Type ; 
(80 ft. x 60 


ft.) 
Cuttack--Part 


Z II (Jagatpur)— 
pap type oe sh type 


= 
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The average cost of a ‘A’ type 
house is Rs. 8700/- that of a ‘B’ type 
house is -Rs. 34,000/- and that of a 
‘C. type house is Rs. 61,300/-. The 
Monthly rents of these three types 
of buildings are Rs. 63/-, Rs. 202/- 
and Rs. 403/- respectively. 


__ So far 32 <A’ type, 6 ‘B’ Type and 

8‘C Type buildings have been built 
in this Estate at Madhupatna- and 
let out to small industrialists: The 
following industries have been located 
In _the Estate:— 


1. Pharmaceutical Industry. 

2. Storage Battery Manufactur- 
ing industry. 

. Chemical Industry. 

. Block Processing Industry- 

» Ambar Charkha Industry. © 

. Fruit Preservation Industry. 

. Power Loom Industry. ; 

. Cyéle-parts - Manufacturing 
Industry. ‘ ; 

9: Paints & Chemicals Industry. 

10. Wood-working Industry. 

11. Engineering Workshop Indus- 
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try. i 
12. Tin Container Manufacturing 
Industry. 
13, Serunr and: IVaccine Manus - 


facturing Industry. 
14. Steel] Fabricating Industry- ’ 
15, Boiler Mountings Manufactur 


ing Industry. 
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The construction work of the 
Second part of this estate at Jagat- 
pur is in progress. 


Industrial Extension Centre 


The Small Industries Service 
Institute of the Government of India, 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
is setting up an Industrial Extension 
Centre in this Estate which will cater _ 
for the Common Service, such as 
Electroplating, heat _ treatment, 
galvanising and repairing work of the 
units located in the Estate. The 
precision tool room provided in the _ 
Centre will supply these tools to ~ 
the Industrial Units in the Estate. 


Workers’ Colony 
The State Government are 
setting up a colony for providing 


tenements to Industrial Workers near 
about this Estate and they have agreed 
to provide the Industrial Workers 
working in the Estate with” housing 
accommodation in this colony. 


Berhampur Industrial Estate 


Berhampur, the principal town of 
Ganjam district is another trade and 
bussiness centre of the State. Almost 
all the trades of Ganjam and Phul- 
pani districts are carried through this 
town. An Industrial _ Estate hag 
been set up there. The Estate igs 
situated near the National Highway 


4 


running between Madras and Calcutta 


and is mot far from the railway 
station. This Estate will have .5 
‘A’ type, 5 ‘B’ type and 5 ‘C’ type 
buildings. The construction’: work 
is expected to be over by the end of 
this year. This Estate will . be 
provided ‘with electricity from — the 
Machkund Electric Grid. 


Rourkela Industrial Estate 


_. The importance of Rourkela, _ the 
Steel-city, from the industrial point 
of view can not be over-emphasized. 
Several subsidiary and. complementary 
industries are’ being developed — near 
the Steel-plant. It is, therefore, nece- 
ssary to set up an Industrial Estate 
there. This Estate will have 5 ‘A’ 
type, 8 “B’ type and 12 ‘C’ type build- 
ings. There is a proposal for opening 
an Industrial Extension Centre also 
which will provide common. service 
facilities to the Industrial Units located 
there. ‘Fhe construction work of. all 
the units is expected to be completed 
by the end of March next year, 


Jharsuguda Industrial Estate — 


Jharsuguda is an’ 
trade and business centre in Sambal- 
pur. district. After the construction 
of Hirakud Dam, several industries 
have been developing in and around 


“the place. Jharsuguda which — ig 


situated on the Calcutta~Bombay rail 


important’ 
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road offers a great scope for develop- 
ment of ceramic and other small scale 
industries. 


The Estate there will get electricity 
from Hirakud. It will have 4 ‘A’ 
type, 6 ‘B’ type and 6 ‘C’ type buil- 
dings. 


The Small Industries Service ~ 
Institute will open a common. Service 
Centre there for the benefit of the 
local industrialists. 


The construction of all the units 
is expected to be completed by the 
end of the current financial year. 


Kendrapara Industrial Estate 


On the recommendation of the 
Community Development Department 
some Industrial Estates of smallet 
size are being constructed in rural 
industrial Centres for catering to the 
needs of small village industries. Accor 
dingly a small estate is being set 
up at Kendrapara which is an impOl 
tant centre of the jute-growing ated 
This Estate will be located on. the 
Cuttack-Chandbali road and will get 
electricity from the Hirakud Grid. 
Both water and inland transport at 
available here. This Estate, whe? 
completed, will specialise for industries 


engaged in Processing of agricultural 
products, 4 


Shri Radhanath Rath, 


Minister, Development is seen addressing 


= the Co-operative Seminar at Bhubaneswar 


er, Revenue is opening the u | 
| 


Mohanty, Minist : 
New Capital, Bhubaneswar 


Shri Satyapriya 3 
Schoo! ’ in the 


‘ Bapujee Primary 


The Students of the ‘Bapujee Primary 


School’, Bhubaneswar along with their guardians 
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This Estate will have. 10 ‘A’ 
type and 5 ‘B’.and 1 ‘C’ type buildings. 
Other facilities that will be available 
at the Estates are as follows. 


Raw Materials :—Besides all these 
facilities the Small Industrialists setting 
up their units in the Industrial 
Estates enjoy some more advantages 
Over others. For instance, the State 
Government have decided to allot a 
Special quota of raw materials to 
these industries over and above their 
Ordinary quota. 


Supply- of Electricity :— The 
Overnment are also taking steps to 
Supply electricity to these industries 
at concessional rates. Small indus- 
tties using electricity upto the capacity 
of 20 H. P. will be supplied power 
at the rate of 1.5 anna per unit. 
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Agencies supplying electricity to 
these Units will be subsidised by 
the Government, if they incur loss 
in this respect. The cost of granting 
this subsidy will be shared by the 
Union and State Government in equal 
proportion. 


How To Get A Building 


For getting a building in an’ Indus- 
trial Estate one should apply to the 
Director of Industries in the pres- 
cribed form. The Director, after 
making proper enquiry, will allot 


such buildings to the intending indus- 
trialists who will enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of Orissa 
before occupying the building alloted 
to them. They will be bound by 


the 
lease. 


terms and conditions of the 


to build, 


Yes, 


TODAY, as in the past, 
healthier, happier. 


Fashioning life, making a world that Offers a li ! 


a new life 


SAP EBD 


- ages 
eg 


“Do you not hear the entrance of a new theme?’ 
Do you not hear the asserting cry of the newbom, 


see myriad men rise to work; 


to wield the power of the sun? 
: A 
ttle more: 


a little less of the care, a little more of the joy. 


you feel the awakening— 


‘ 
an ancient nation sheds the stagnation of the ages. 


our products help to make homes cleaner, 
But today we are also working for... 


TOMORROW, when the evergrowin, 


3 urge for better living will 
demand still greater efforts, And we 


service, 


Youay and Tomorrow 


bs. a Oe ei 


shall be ready with wider 


new ideas, new Products .., 


Hindustan Lever serves the home 
PRS SS | a ned 


PLAN DEVELOPMENT 
Goh tdi: . 
EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION 


VY. T. Krishnamachari 


ms I Always Make it a point, whenever 


I find it possible to do so, to attend _ 


the Collectors’ Conferences, because 
nothing is more important for the 
- success of planned development in 
India than efficient administration. 
Efficient administration means efficient 
~ administration in the districts, After 
all, 80. per cent of our population 
. live in the villages—in the rural areas— 
and the improvement of the admini- 
strative arrangements, which have to 
Teach every family in the country- 
side, is a matter of vital importance for 
. the success of our Plans. These con- 
ferences enable me to get a clear idea 
“of the working of Plan in the State, 
and so I value the opportunity which 
the State Governments give me of 
coming to these conferences. 


Balanced Growth 


Our policy in the p ° 
ment of this country is one of stimu- 
lating balanced- growth. We want to 
develop scientific agriculture, cottage 


Janned. develop- 


and small industries : we want large 
scale consumer goods industries and 
heavy capital goods industries, to deve- 
lop in a balanced way. As a founda- 
tion for this structure we must have a 
highly developed and _ efficient 
agricultural economy. Without it all 


-our plans would be impossible. It is 


therefore, quite right that we should 
appreciate how important a part 
agricultural production plays in large 
scale social economic development. 


The most important reason for 
aiming at increased agricultural 
production is this : we do not want the 
rural per capita income to lag very 
much behind the urban incomes. There 
would always be disparity but the dis- 
parity should not be much. As you 
know, in India, about 75 to 80 per 
cent of the people live in the rural 
areas. They get only about 48 per 
cent of the national income and the 
effect of our industrial plan would be 
to add to the non-agricultural incomes, 
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If, therefore, agricultural production 
does not arise rapidly the gap between 
urban and rural incomes will become 
wider and wider and there will be 
serious stresses and strains on the 
economy. This is a danger which 
ought to be avoided. To my mind 
this is the most important reason for 
increasing agricultural production, and 
thereby increasing rural incomes. 


Price Levels 


Also, in any planned economy, 
price levels are important,—I mean, 
avoidance of what is usually called 
inflation. We cannot maintain price 
level in India unless we maintain agri- 
cultural price levels. The cost struc- 
ture in industries is dependent on 
agricultural production. This again is 
another reason why agricultural pro- 
duction is much more important than 
anything else, not only for the First 
and the Second Five-Year Plan,{but for 
future Plans as well. Experience all 
over the world has shown that 
industrialisation can be promoted only 

- if agriculture makes a contribution 
to it. You all know, at least those of 
you who have followed the economic 
‘history of the countries of the world, 
“know this fact. Take for example 
England. In England, the industrial 
_ revolution was based on agricultural 


prosperity. The same is true in Japan 


“and in other countries. We must 
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therefore, understand why we are stre- 
ssing the importance of increasing 
agricultural production. We must do 
everything to achieve such a large 
increase that we shall not be forced 
hereafter to import foodgrains OF 
cotton, but will be able to build up 
some export business. 


I do not know whether any of you 
are familiar with, the burden to the. 
economy caused by the import of 
foodgrains by what are called P. L. 
480 Agreements with the United States 
of America. Under these agreements 
we are enabled to obtain wheat sur 
pluses and pay for them in rupees 
over a period of 40 years. These have 
been of very great assistance to Our 
economy. We cannot have — these 
agreements unless we make the cus- 
tomary purchases. Then again, every 
year we spend about 40 crores of rupees 
of foreign exchange in importing long 
staple cotton alone. If, therefore, W° 
could eliminate these imports straight 
way, by increasing agricultural PtO” 
duction and by growing long staple 
cotton in the country, we will save 3: 
to 400 crores of rupees over a Five-Year 
Plan period. This is the measure © 
importance purely from the point © 
view of foreign exchange resources: 


Production Targets 


At the end of the Second Plan, W° 
hope to achieve a target of 80 million 
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tons in terms of agricultural 
production. The target to be achieved 
at the end of the Third Plan is 110 
million tons. I do not know whether 
you have studied the population figures. 
Assuming a certain fall in the rates 
of fertility, it is estimated that the 
population at the end of the Third Plan 
would be 480 millions. When you 
bear that fact in mind this,target of 110 
million tons may not be considered 
to be at all excessive. On the contrary, 
this is a somewhat moderate estimate. 
We should grow all the long staple 
cotton we need and avoi 
of cotton. We want, if possible, to 
build up exports of short staple cotton, 
oil seeds and so on. These decisions 
give you an idea of the enormous 
effort that is needed for increasing 
agricultural production in the Third 
Plan period. We want to see that this 
effort is forthcoming. The agency 
through which we have to work for 
this is what is called the community 
development agency- This is really 
a normal, permanent State agency, ab 
agency which is part of the district 
administration and which is expected 
to establish contact with and assist 
every family in the countryside to ENG 
a plan for agriculture. This is 18 
Most important function. 
as) to) be ceached throu tats 
-blished village institutions like village 
Panchayats and village multipurpos¢ 


d all imports - 
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co-operatives. Now, let me repeat 
that this is a part of your permanent, 
normal district administration and the 
aim is to see that, in as short a time: as 
possible, you bring into existence these 
village institutions and through these 
institutions enable every family to 
have a plan. There is no other way 
in a democratic country of increasing 
agricultural production. 


The programmes for increasing 
agricultural production are very well- 
known. We have enumerated them 
in various communications—utilisa- 
tion of all irrigation sources that are 
provided and maintenance of all irriga- 
tion ‘systems in a state of efficiency, 
counter bunding' and soil conserva- 
tion, supply of approved seeds, organic 
and green manures, fertilizers and so 
on. These programmes are very well- 
known to you. What is most essen- 
tial is that every family should be 
enabled to carry. out these programmes. 
In other words, these improved 
methods should be applied in every 
acre of land under cultivation in the 
country. It is not expected that all 
these can be done in one year or in 
two years. It is a permanent pro- 
gramme and the rate of progress will 
yary from village to village, from 
region to region. But this movement for 
improved scientific agriculture should 
spread to every village. i 
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Social Cohesion 


With this is linked up the other 
aspects. The agriculturists cannot be 
‘expected to adopt these: with enthu- 
siasm unless you ensure that, in every 
village, they have at least the basic 
‘amenities of life. Wholesome drink- 
ing water-supply, roads linking “up 
the railway station or the nearest-main 
road, village schools, etc., should be 
provided. Unless all these are pro- 


vided as part of this programme, 
you cannot expect the villagers to 


feel enthusiastic. Again, there is 
this basic fact in village life in India. 
There is an enormous amount of 
- under - employment and. unemploy- 
ment. This untilised energy should 
: be diverted for building up a comm- 
unity which will be:of great help to 


the village asa whole. You must 
provide more employment opportu- 
nities. Madras is in a_ peculiarly 


advantageous position for the reason 


_ that it has made great progress in the 
. establishment of panchayats 


and in 
the development of the co-operative 
movement. Quite recently it has done 
an enormous amount of thinking and 
carried out a very important piece 
of legislation in the entrustment of 
community development work to non- 
official block-level and district-level 


agencies. , I have no doubt whatever 


that if the working of the system is 


carried out efficiently and non-official 
leadership of the best type is enlisted 
at all levels, Madras should be able to 


contribute very largely to the achieve- 
ment of this objective. 


’ 


* (From an address delivered at the Collectors Conferen 
ce at 


Ootacamund ) 


SCHOOL OF ART AND CRAFTS 


Sri S. C. Debo 


Principal, G overnment School 


A School of Art and Crafts has, 


been established by the State Govern- 
ment at Khallikote, Ganjam, under 
the Second Five-Year Plan. : 


_ The aim and purpose of this 
institution is divided into two parts 
Tike. Whe) KartiasKandayands Gyalas 
Kanda of the Vedas. These are educa- 
tion in (1) Pratakhya knowledge and 
(2) Parokhya knowledge of art. Success 
in Parokhya knowledge may be 
acheived by . one student out of a 
thousand, but that one is enough as a 
moral asset to any country for at least 
a generation. The Pratakhya purpose 
is to train up young men and women 
to earn their own living in! 

Without depending 0? service, if they 
so choose. Or if they choose to sel 
under the Government they would 
prove better,technicians in service. At 
the moment about 600 such technical 
persons are required by the 
Government in the E 
Ment alone, as Pe 
“Technical Man-power 
Orissa’ 1956-57”. Unless 2 

. this type is established 


ducation Depart> 


of Art and Carfts, Orissa 


possible to train these men outside’ 
Orissa in such large numbers. Those 
students of this institution who would. 
‘wish to live without - joining services, 
can earn a comfortable living by. using 


their. knowledgé of the training here, 
to manufacture cane, leather, printing 
and weaving linen, and other such 


works either for their own shops. or 


for the market. The training of fine 
art given to them will help them 
immensely to reproduce newer and 


more attractive patterns with typical, 


Orissan characters on every article and 
thereby improve the general aesthetic 
character and sense of the State. 
Students of this institution’s commer-. 
cial and fine art classes would beaut fy, 
homes of citizens and decorate places 
where the public congregate, even 


‘during their training period. These are’ 


some of the Pratakhya knowledge and 
benefit of . this institution. This is 


mostly for Lokosangraha gaifgeteran= 


qebas release - 


Another. Purpose 
To understand the benefits of the 
parokhya knowledge aimed at to be 
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obtained here, one has to approach 
the subject altogether from a com- 
pletely different perspective and needs 
some explanations. Parokhyanubhuti 
is a state of knowledge beyond the 
Pratakhyanubhuti while Pratakhya is 
objective, vibrating, purely physical, 
has only a relative existance, and 
hence temporary; Parokhya subject is 
purely intellectual, steady, permanent 
and a path to Aparokhyanubhuti, or 
true knowledge qdat xirast ata feat 
‘aqleqaxia. Even in art, as in other walks 
of life, intellectual development reduces 
physical work; as for example, an 
unskilled labourer does much physical 
work but no intellectual work, while 
an engineer does more writting and 
drawing and thinking which is physi- 
cally-less but mentally more than that 
of the labourer. The politician or the 
administrator who appoints the 
engineer does not even write. He 
dictates to a stenographer, but he 
thinks much harder on principles. The 
one above him who finds the principles 
does not even talk much, but lives in 
ecstacy and in the emotion of 


knowledge of the principle of intelligence. 


These are men like Kapila, Patanjali, 
Jagnyavalka, Budha, Christ and so on. 
These. people are to the heads of 


States, like Basistha to Ramchandra, 
Gandhiji to the 


Congress, Sivanand to the Ananda 


_ Kuteer Forest University, the Arch- 


Bishop of Cantebury to the U, K, or 


Indian National © 
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the Pope to the Catholic world. Hence 
the Geetta tells us “ a4 aifa afugifa 
. c g 
wera], gedsya, ataifia aa saifin 
waa ged aq i! And also AAT 
FARTIAA TAIT Geas, wanatfad 
qt ata afvaarcad || The Bible tell us 
to seek the kingdom of heaven that is 
knowledge ‘““QUAE—RITE ERGO PRIMUM 
REGNUM DEI ET IUSTICIAM EJUS ET HAC 
OMNIA ADIICIENTUR vVoBIs.”’ These 
topmost men having realised the 
principle of intelligence, get emotional 
and express their knowledge to their 
fellow deserving men only through some 
fine art. Thus Lord Siva is a dancer, 
Stikrushna a dancer and a musician, 
Brahma a painter and__ sculptor, 
Valmiki a poet, Sankaracharya an 
author and so on. These men have 
forgotton the material use of the 
Obejcts -but live in their permanent 
beauty of true Gyana or knowledge. 
Bat tesqat wear ate: alefa aeafa, 


i 
Tag Fat ane gotaes afaferor: | 
ven so in the training of fine art. 
Practice of this makes the ordinary men 
neglect the material utility value of 
objects and search for the intellectual 
beauty in them. For example if an 
artist sees some fruits he is much 
More anxious to find their beauty for 
depiction than to eat them. Thus the 
artist’s constant search for beauty 
ae him to the inevitable search for 
Tue beauty of Beauty itself, which is 
not only a Visual experience, but an 


m Festival held in Berlin. 


icipants in the Fil 
Sethi held a reception on this occasion, 
several important personalities 


India was one of the part 


IndianConsul, Shri A. R- 
which was attended by 


r is seen addressing on the occasion of 


Dearne nerChicg Ministe 


Dr. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of the Indian Union, was the guest of 
Herr Alfried Krupp Von Bohlen Und Halbach during his stay in Essen. ; 
L. to R—Alfried Krupp, Ambassador Tyabji and cVie-President Dr. Radhakrishnan 


Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President of the Indiatt 
bien, at the Exhibition 
5,000 years Art from India’s. 
at present being held in Esse? __. 
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experience of psychology or a concio- 
usness also. As is said alurat wa 
aeqa aftaaqa ated, Isteaaa a7 
aratsara aeqa. Thus when the artist 
realises the ultimate beauty, he too 


neglects material values of objects and 
obtains knowledge. To him safed 


SY 
aaied 92 faafaarfad, aTaat asia 
Saet aftgerat lt This knowledge forces 
him to go into meditations as true 
knowledge must. arf aTaatarata- 
Saraeat fafingaa. Then the artist 
feels the truth of the existence of a 
single intellectual principle and feels 
“sratfr af aa @ safe, aaa aa as A 
fiaft, qa efaea efefeda aar faaatfen 
agi gafir.? Then he tries to grab the 
thread that would lead him to the 
ultimate truth, beauty or pure Ananda 
of “ afaaraee eqer.”—So the Brahma- 
sutras tell us “ watat Aefsiarat X x 
xX xX qraqaaeaTatd x x Xx afaaea 
avi uarfia, etc. This is where 
practice of fine art takes one to the 
same platform from down below, to 
which the Gods come to express 
themselves through art from up above. 
So the Taitariya Bramhan_ says “SA 
fuenfa afer 24 fuerifa ast 4 
freqratagatae, feet afanead, fret 
ania afanead 4 ad aca za fuera, 
aeadeantattt faeqfa aeqtaa = aT 
aaasaTa sTTeATa TERRA” Thus art is a 
platform where the Gods meet the 
ordinary men who become true artists 
without any desire for getting fame, 


name or gold through their work of 
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art, but work for pure knowledge 
alone. If only one of the students of 
this school attains this position out of 
a thousand, it certainely has achieved 
its object for a generation. This is the 
Parokhya knowledge to attain which 
this school tries to provide scope to 


the people. Because the Parokh 
knowledge is the life while! the 


Pratakhya is the body and ifthe 
Parokhya is the body Pratakhya is the 
garment. We must therefore never loose 
sight of the former and be carried 


away by the latter. Christ said “IDEO 
DICO VOBIS NE SOLLICITI SITIS ANIMAE 


VESTRAE QUID MANDUEETIS, NEQUE 
CORPORI VESTRO QUID INDUAMINI, 
NONNE ANIMA PLUS EST QUAM ET 
CORPUS PIUS QUAM VESTIMENTUM ? 


The Process 

The Lokasangraha spect is 
necessary because wlaue i 
aa wefa. Further unless = oe 
men join and try, how can one out of 
a thousand succeed ? It may be 
questioned that merely for the sake 
ofa chance of producing one great 
man should a thousand men be made 
to undergo grilling for Lokasangraha ? 
Why not invent a method to turn out 
more great men ? In answer to this 
some explanation is needed. All people 
are not of the same intellectual or 
psychological status. They are 
essentially of four groups in quality. 
eqygaqor wat @ quent faaraa:, ” 


5 
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. says Srikrishna. Each group of a 
quality work with different psychology 
and approach to life. The qualities are 
again three kinds namely :—uwa, Tag 
and ana and four types are those 
(i) of pure Satva Guna (ii) a mixture 
of Satve and Raja Guna, and. (ili) a 
misture of Raja and Zama Guna and 
(iv) of pure Zama Guna. People of 
Satva Guna are not keen on name, 


fame or money. They live and work - 


for pure knowledge and without 
attributes and like to work alone. 
“fad dnefed acing aa: Fi, stHe Fegar 
ay aaq aise eae.” The (ii) and (iii) 
types take any trouble to gain name, 
fame, and money and work with 
vanity, “aTalacgat tH aattor aT gas, 
feat agetare agistageied. ” These in 
(ii) and iii) group of students can only 
become craftsmen, commercial artists 
and technicians in fine art, and are 
best suited for Lokasangraha. They 
need much training for controlling 
their Gyanaindrias and Karmaindrias 
for the benefit of their lives, and there 
is nothing better than practice of art 
and crafts for this purpose. Once 
their Indias are controlled they may 
become Sulvic men through a 


restrained mind. The Kathoko- 
panishad tells us :— 


“great tira fate Ut Taaag; 
gfe g aefa fal aa saatas 1) 


afegariit enarefacatag : TAC, 
araega  omdige  gaecargafafaor: II 


Further qeafasia waeageda Tata AaT, 
aatesmoaazaiiy = gereargt = TRA | 
ag fagmatrmy wafe gedia aAUTAT, 
aeafegarin = geatfa «= GaRaTZe “ATTA Il 
Classes 


For this purpose seven craft classes 
and two commericial art classes and 
six fine art classes are established and 
ten more craft classes are contemplated 
to be implemented in near future. To 
achieve results in Pratakhy as well as 
in Parokhya knowledge -a quite, 
natural surronding in a building is 
necessary. It is gratifying that- our 
State Government clearly understand 
this and therefore this school of Art 


_ has been situated at a place which is 


free from the humdrum of crude town 
life and is free from passion-stirring, 
lusty attractions of cinema. houses, 
moral—destructive novel—infected 
reading houses, and health destructive 
hotels. It is situated in the midst of 
mountains in a ancient palace to 
fadiate reai influences of natural and 
pure art and serenity, even as a saint 
sits amidst rocks radiating thousands 
of miles the influnce of purity and 
morality. This is a very necessary 
back-ground for the development. of 


any meditative education like fine att 
and crafts. . 


coe succor 


THE INVISIBLE TIE 


R. P. 


As you go towards the Hirakud 
Dam, a small hamlet may attract 
your attention by its very insigni- 
ficance, It is on the left bank of the 
Mighty Mahanadi, and a barren, un- 
dulating field is spread between it 
and the road which leads to the Dam. 
Apart from thorny bushes and sparse 
Patches of withered grass, there is 
Nothing to. relieve the monotony of 
the place. In summer it is doubly 
Uninviting. The scorching rays of the 
Sun burn away the last vestige of 
Verdure from the surroundings leaving 
them bald and bare. In midday hot 
Wind blows, and the traveller feels as 
if he were walking near the mouth of 
a furnace. 


In the hamlet there are eight or 
nine miserable huts. At a distance 
from the cluster there stands out 
another, commanding the grand view of 
the Dam, which two or three miles 
upstream appears as a dreamland in 
moonlit nights. Here lives Fakir, his 
wife and his new born babe. 


His neighbours call him Katki; 
but Fakir does not come from either 


Sinha 


Cuttack town or Cuttack district. His 
original home was a village in Ganjam. 
There was a blue hill nearby, and a 
mango grove stretched to its foot. 
Like every child he had a father and 
a mother and they had a few acres of 
land. Years back an epidemic broke 
out in the village. People died like 
flies. There was no doctor to help 
them. The village goddess, who lived 
under an old banyan tree on the 
outskirt of the village, was propitia- 
ted; but it was of no avail. The 
villagers peered listlessly into their 
future, and as a last recourse resigned 
to their lot. The epidemic smote 
down a major part of the village 
population. With them fell the 
parents of Fakir leaving him a 
helpless orphan. 


Then he was four years old. He 
had no occasion to taste paternal or 
maternal affection. The neighbours 
took pity on him, and a childless 
widow adopted him as her own, 


Thus he grew up and was sent to 
the village school. He was not a 
good boy. Mischief was in his blood 
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He would return from the school 
at noon, run to the mango grove, 
and hide himself there for the rest 
of the day. The poor old lady would 
search for him far and near but to no 
avail. At nightfall Fakir would return 
to the village, lie down on the varandah 
of a neighbour and go to sleep. He 
would snatch a piece of chalk from 
a little boy of the village headman 
and run away with it. There was no 
day when there was no complaint 
against him. He was a constant source 
of headache to the old woman. For 
full five years she had to put up with 
all the pranks of the boy, but still 
she loved him... .loved him, because 
he had none left in this wide world to 
love him. But she too was not spared 
long. She caught cold, developed 
fever and within three days breathed 
her last. Fakir lost the only human 
being who had loved him, cared for 
him, and who in turn had been looked 
upon as mother by him. 


The village had no longer any 
charm for him. There was none to 
shield him with protecting arms against 
crowds of perplexities which are bound 
to beset the path of his lonely life. 
One morning he bade adieu to the 
blue hills behind his village and the 
mango grove and took the high-way 
to the nearest town. He would beg 
food, and was content with what 
he got. 
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Time passed swiftly by. He grew 
up to be a sturdy boy. To earn 
honest living he took to rickshaw 
pulling. What he got by the sweat 
of his own brow was enough for him. 
He would have lived a rickshaw puller 
for the rest of his life; but for an 
ordinary happening which drove him 
off his chosen mooring. One  after- 
noon there was a traffic jam in a crow- 
ded thoroughfare of the town, and to 
save himself and his rickshaw from 
being crushed under a loded motor 
truck, he had to move himself and 
his vehicle to the wrong side of the 
road. Thus he came to clash with 
the law of the land. He got a blow 
from a police man and gave two in 
teturn. That was enough to land 
him in trouble. To escape the conse- 
quences he left the town and thought: 
it better to live in Sambalpur, For 
him his new abode was a far off land 
and he thought that the long arms 
of law could not touch him there. 


Those were the days when the 
foundation of the Hirakud Dam was 
being laid. Wild rumours were float- 
mg around and those roused his 
curiosity, He went to the place to 
see things for himself. 


: He stood on the bank looking 
ae upon the boulder strewn bed 
of the Mahanadi. A Stream of water 


was meandering through it. The 


Seen arian acinar ae 
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mountain ranges on the west stood 
motionless. It was noon and the sun 
was striking mercilessly on his head. 
He took shelter under the shade of 
a tree. Three or four persons were 
also reclining there. They were 
labourers and had been hired to clear 
the ground for the foundation-laying 
ceremony. 


One of them asked Fakir, “will 
you work with us? You will get 
six annas per day.” 


Fakir replied at once, “why not?” 


The man who accosted him first 
was his Ganga. Ever since they have 
been good friends. 


il 


I was standing on the Dam. It has 
been completed. Water from it is 
flowing through the thirsty uplands 
Scattering rich bounty 0? both sides 
of the canals. Millions of killowatts 
of power are being generated. Before 
me lay a vast stretch of water oe 
ding upto the feet of the distant : : 
On the other side lay the sandy 
of the Mahanadi studded with : ig 
boulders. As a man was fee oe 
Proud. I was realising the power 


A harp- 
h which has i 
Uuman endeavour Seine service 


essed a turbulent river ' 
of society. A pair of wild pes 
Were floating down the azure 
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Fakir stood by my side. The flood 
gate of his heart had been opened and 
he went on talking. 


I met him in ‘he bazar in the Hira- 
kud Colony and asked him to accom- 
pany me to the Dam. 


J asked his name. 
He said that his name was Katki. 


“That cannot be a name, any way. 
Your father and mother would not 
have given you that name”. I said. 


He agreed and proceeded to explain 
that from the begining he was called 
so by his friends here and that has 
become his name. His real name 


was Fakir. 


Lenquired if he had seen the Dam ? 
Would he care to go with me for a 
long walk on the Dam ? Would 
he like to show me round ? 

That was enough to touch off 
the main spring of his thought. 


“Seen?” he said, “You say if I 
had seen the Hirakud Dam ? I have 
seen the place when there was no 
dam. Iam one of those who cleared 
the ground for foundation ceremony. 
I helped erecting the Shamiana and 
decorating the pandal. I have seen 
big people gather on the occasion. 
Yet, I was a labourer—a day labourer 
and I was given my wages. But 
I was there when the Dam began.” 


oe eee 
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He was flushed with enthusiasm. 
I looked at his face and was spell- 
bound. Here was a coolie....we call 
them so....who earns a rupee or 
two a day, who is uncouth, unlettered 
and uncultured....we think them so. 
He has worked for the Dam and taken 
his wages. Why should he feel so 
much enthused over this colossus of 
_ stone, mortar, iron and earth ? What 
is there in it to touch him ? 


“Yes?’’, I said in a benign manner. 
That is our habit in relation to smaller 
people. 


“Do you know, I am the man 
who cut the first shod of earth when 
the construction really began. There 
were a few engineers then and a hundr- 
ed or two of labourers. There were 
the contractors also....the parasitic 
suckers of the blood of our tribe. I 


chose one and did not bargain with 


him. Why should I ? I was a single 
man. Some food and a shelter to 
lie under were all that I wanted. But 
I must have the honour to cut the 
first shovel of earth for the Dam. 
Some how I had a feeling that it was 
going to be a reality. I want the 
honour to be the first to work for 
it. You know, there were so many 
people who did not want it, and they 
persuaded many of my friends to 
return home. They began to spread 
the rumour that a man would be sacri- 
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ficed at the begining. There were 
many who fled away for fear. I did 
not believe it. Isaid to my friend 
Ganga that if really there would bea 
human sacrifice for the successful 
completion of the Dam, I would 
volunteer myself for it.’ 


1 was stunned. Here was a man 
who was ready to lay down his life 
for an idea he loved. Here was one 
who was eager to sacrifice himself 
for a cause, about which he might 
not have complete idea. And _ here 
am I a so-called educated, sophis- 
ticated, and seemingly cultured man 
who will shrink back even from duty 
when there will be the slightest possi- 


bility of a remote danger to my 
skin. 


We had begun walking on the 
masonry dam. With the man made 
lake on my right and one who -was 
ready to lay down his life to bring. 
this about on the left chains of thought 
began to sway me and every piece of, 
stone began to bear a new mean- 
ing. 

Looking down the spill-way Fakir 
said, “You know how this masonry 
part of the Dam was built 2. There 
were rocks below. They would blast 
them, and splinters would fly sky- 
high. Huge scaffoldings were set up- 
Lots of machines came. . . -earth-mov~ 
ing . machines, -tractors,  bulldozersy 
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trucks, cranes....a mighty lot of them. 
Before them man looked very small. 
I also felt small. I took up the chall- 
enge. I worked in my shift and 
worked more to turn out more work. 
Idid not want any wage for it. The 
work was going on day and night. 
There was humming of men and 
“machine. The Dam was growing up 
stone on stone. In my heart of hearts 
I was feeling this to be my own. With 
its growth my love grew towards 
it.” 

He stopped and began to walk 
with me in silence as if the picture 
of those days were floating before 
his. mind’s eye. 

Suddenly he said, “I loved Hira- 
kud when it began; now I am crushed 
and smothered before this mighty 
structure, You can love a man, but 
when he is very very big, you feel very 
small before it. You cannot convey 
‘your love to him. You will just feel 
it. You will respect him and remain 
quiet, feeling 
towards Hirakud. 
Stone was laid how ever 
of earth poured, how every i 5 
hisiass! as and I feel one with ae 
‘Man made colossus. At times, 
feel one with it.” ‘ 
. It 


This was a new experience ae 
life. I had seen people who, 


‘He sells his labour for money. 
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the trees they grew. I had seen others 
who loved their pets. But I had 
never come across a labourer who 
loved the finished object he laboured 
for. He gets wages and fights for it. 
He 
goes into bargaining to get more, and 
there is collective bargaining, strikes, 
lockouts and all that. In a climate 
like this it is difficult to imagine an 
ordinary labourer having any feeling 
towards the object.he helped in build- 
ing up. But it is true that man feels 
some sort of an attraction towards 
his handiwork. Nrushima Deva must 
have felt proud of Konarak, and so 
would have been Sibai Santra and 
Bishu Maharana, The temple 
embodies the quintessence of the artistic 
achievements of the 13th century. 


But did 12 hundred sculptors who 


laboured for giving the graceful shape 
to a stupendous idea feel attracted 
towards the object? Perhaps they 
did. And if this humble chap by my 
side feels proud of the mighty Dam, 
feels a short of mysterious attraction 
towards it, this is not perhaps 
unnatural. 

Just to break the monotonous 
silence, I said, “How many of you 


were working here?” 


“wer? he said, “We were five 


thousand strong. Colonies sprung up 
on either banks of the river to house 
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them. There was a colony in the 
Hirakud Island too. But I was living 
with Ganga in his village. He is 
so good and kind to me.” 


The Power House was before us. 


Fakir said “Power from here is 
now being sent out to Sambalpur, 
Cuttack and Puri. Hundreds of miles 
‘of lines have been drawn. In the 
Power House there are hundreds of 
machines. The big machine they call 
Turbine. It moves with water. There 
are generators, switches and all. I 
have seen all these. I asked my wife 
to come along with me to see the 
machines. She came upto the door 
and when she heard the sound of the 
machines moving she was afraid. Poor 
“woman could not see these great 
machines.” 


I know the turbines and generators 
are the biggest installed in India and 
they can produce 1000 million units 
of energy. But the confidence of 
Fakir on the capacity of the Power 
House to work wonders was really 
amusing. 


) 
Pointing towards a remote village 
_down the stream he said, “Beyond 
the village is my hut. You area 
Baboo. Would you like to come 
there for once? I will tell you more 
about Hirakud. I love my family 


....my wife and child and I love 
this big thing. This is my world.” 


Before coming down the Dam I 
cast another look towards the vast 
stretch of water spread before us, 
and mighty array of figures began 
to roll away in my mind. The water- 
spread of this man-made lake is 288 
square miles with a shore line of 
400 miles. The capacity of the 
reservoir is 6.6 million acre feet. 650 
million cubic feet of earth and 40 
million cubic feet of concrete and 
massonry constitute the bulk of the 
Dam. This is sufficient to make a 
road 25 feet wide run from the Cape 
Comorin on the South to Kashmir 
on the North and Amritsar on the 
West to Dibrugarh in Assam on the 


East. The Dam is the longest in the 
world. 


I was feeling upset with the impact 
of these colossal figures, and looked 
at the 5 feet 4 inch man_ standing 
by my side. How small he looked, 


and yet how great is his demand of 
love on this Dam! 


We parted in the bazar and while 
I was driving back, I also began to 
feel some pangs of an attraction 
towards Hirakud. Have I been infected 
by Fakir with this kind of mental 
sensation? Who knows? 


All the Education Ministers of India met in a Conference at New Delhi 
onthe 9th August. Dr, Srimali, the Union Minister for aaa 
Mahtab, Education Minister, Orissa and Shri Desai 
Education Minister, Bombay at a dinner party at the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan 


introducing Dr. 


e Bul-Buls of Andhra-Pradesh welcoming the President 


The Scouts and thi 
16th August at Hyderabad 


into their midst on the 


The teachers of a girls’ school preparing 
the midday meals for children 
by their own hands 


Bs 
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j The villagers and the lady teachers of 


an Elementary School at Tirunelveli in 
Madras preparing midday meals for the 
children by their own hands 


The man with a cross is a washerman of 
Madurai district in Madras. He hes 
donated his only one and half acre Jand 
for the midday meals for the childre? 


PRISON REFORMS 


4 "Tuere is some misunderstanding 
in certain quarters in regard to the 
consequences and the result of the 
various reforms introduced in the jails 
of our State. The main criticism is 
that the rigour of the jail-life has dis- 
appeared on account of the liberal 
treatment given to prisoner, so that 
Prisoners. particularly those coming 
from the lower stratum of society 
find life in’ the jail much more com- 
fortable than the life outside and this 
induces them to commit offences for 
8oing to jail. Nothing can be- further 
‘from the truth than this. Every one, 
Whatever his status in life, loves free- 
dom. Ample proof of this is found 
in the behaviour of the prisoners them- 
selves. Several hardened criminals, 
who enjoy all such facilities in the 
jails and who come from the lowest 
stratum of society, are often found 
to make attempt to escape at great 
personal risk. Why this is done except 
to attain freedom at any cost? Again 
there are prisoners who are prepared 
to suffer any punishment for jail 
offences except a cut in the remission 
of their sentence because such a cut 
postpones the chances of their earlier 
release. These are some of the indi- 
cations which go to prove that liberal 
treatment given to prisoners in the 


jails does not encourage any tendency 
of the prisoners to come back to the 


prison. 


Protection of Society 

Prisons are for the protection of 
society. Society can be protected only 
for certa n fixed period by imprisonment. 
of persons who have violated the law. 
All prisoners except those hanged will 
some day or other will go back to 
the society. The real protection of 
society will be achieved by creating 
a social consciousness. in the minds 
of the prisoners. Prisons have, there- 
fore, to play vital role in this respect. 
The prisoners will have to be made 
conscious about their potentialities for 
being useful social units. They will 
have to be educated academically, 
‘rained for a vocation and reoriented 
psychologically for social rehabilita- 
tion. They will have to be imparted 
some sort of craft training. Their moral 
fibre will have to be strengthened. In 
short, during their term of imprison- 
ment they will have to be socially 
reawakened in such a manner that 
they will give up their criminal way 
of life, and they contribute their mite 
to the common social weal. Even a 
little success achieved this way will 
go a long way for social protection, 
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FJail Amen'‘ties 


Since the creation of the State of 
Orissa various amenities have been 
-introduced in the jails with a view to 
reduce the rigours of prison-life and 
creat an atmosphere conducive to 
reformation. Tempo of progress has 
accelerated since the attainment of 
independence. 


Mostly on the lines of recommen- 
dations of the Orissa Jails Reforms 
Committee the following few measures 
have been undertaken in the recent 
"years. 


-Panchayet System : 


Prisoners of each of the 12 District 
Jails have been given the privilege 
of electing their representatives to 
the Prisoners’ Panchayet. This is 
an exclusively elected body. The 
Panchayet looks after the supervi- 
sion of cooking and distribution 
of food, sanitation and planning 
recreational activities. The mem- 
bers of the Panchayet divide their 
work among’ themselves. They 
elect a Sardar. 


Parole: 

As provided under Orissa Parole 
Rules, prisoners are now permitted 
to go out on parole to see their 
ailing relatives and to attend to 
their private affairs, 
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Games and Recreations: 


After the day’s work is over 
prisoners are allowed to play outdoor 
games. Female prisoners are allowed 
to play indoor games. Besides the 
daily Radio listening programme 
the prisoners occassionally stage 
dramas and arrange from amongst 
themselves folk dances, group 
music, Programmes of mass drill 
and morning prayer have also been 
arranged in certain jails. 


Welfare Service in Prisons: 


Prison Welfare Service has been 
organised in the four Circle Jails 
of the State at Cuttack, Sambalput, 
Berhampur and Baripada. The 
Welfare Officer concerned looks 
to the day-to-day welfare of the 
prisoners of his jail and under 
takes programmes of social edcu- 
tion and encourages academic edu- 
cation among prisoners. He also 
serves as a Liason Officer between 
the individual prisoners and theif 
relatives at home. Efforts are made 
to maintain the home contacts 
and family contacts of the prison- 
ers. Efforts are being made to main- 
tain vigilance over the property and 
the home of the prisoners con- 
fined in the jails. Courses of popu 


lar Civics are now being introduced 
In certain jails, 
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Jail Punishments: 
Whipping, penal diet and fetters 
still exist in rules. They are seldom 
; 'Tesorted to these days for ensuring 
y jail discipline. Introduction of the 
Panchayet system has helped to 


teduce very considerably prison 
offences. 


Training of Personnel: 

Provision has been made to 
depute one Jailor and one Assistant 
Jailor every year to undergo a short 
Course of six months training in 
Juvenile delinquency, criminology 
and correctionnal administration 


in the Tata Institute of Social , 


Sciences, Bombay. Six Officers have 
recieved such training so far. Three 
More officers have been deputed 
this year for such training. 


Education of Prisoners : 

No efforts have been spared to 
educate prisoners confined in jails 
and to lift them up morally and 

- Mnentally. The majority of the prison 
- Population in this State come from 
the illiterate class. In Pursuance 
of the scheme of making the 
prison population 100 percent lite 


2 paid teachers have been under- 
d courses of primary 
cing regulate 


education for all priso! hei 
eir 
shifts without interference bie es 
Vacational training prost4 nae 
Literate and educated pris 
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are also engaged to help in the. 
mass education programme in the 
jails. Steps have been taken to 
improve the Jail Libraries by adding 
new. books. Daily newspapers and - 
periodicals have been issued to - 
prisoners. Adio-Visual aids.are also 
used for psychological relaxation 
and moral education, courses of 
popular lectures are also arranged. 


Social Attitude 

The success of prison reforms will, . 
however, mainly depend on social 
attitude and social consciousness about 
crime as a social problem. In the 
prison an offender can at the most be 
prepared for social readjustment. But 
his resettlement in society as a useful 
social unit depends on how he is 
recieved and helped by the society. 
After-care of released prisoners, there- 
fore, assumes great importance. In 
this sphere, society has to play an: 
important role. Social service agenc- 
ies can take a lead in problems of After- 
care of released prisoners. There are 
many other ways to help the released 
prisoner. If social service agencies 
take a lead in this sphere it will be 
very valuable social service indeed. It 
may be mentioned here that for After- 
care of released prisoners, a scheme 
under the After-care programme has 
been put into operation under the 
Second Five-Year Plan period. The 
scheme provides establishment of two 


By 


Central Homes, one for men and the 
other for women and seven District 
After-care Shelters. So far one central 
home for women at Berhampur and 
seven District After-care shelters have 
been opened at different headquarters 
stations of the State namely at Puri, 
Berhampur, Baripada, Balasore, 
Cuttack, Sambalpur and Bolangir. 


Scope Needs Extension 


But the scope of this work needs 
to be extended on a large scale. 
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A close co-ordination between the 
society agencies, prison officials etc. 
will give a great fillip to the problem 


of the After-care of released prisoners 
in this State. The primary need is the 


acceptance of the released prisoners as 
a human being and giving him chance 
to resettle in the society as a useful 
social unit. As many as 212 released 
prisoners have been _ successfully 
rehabilitated during the year 1957 and 
1958 out of 265 persons admitted 
into different District Shelters. 


Statement showing the admission and rehabilitation of inmates 
during the month of July 1959 


Dist. After-care Shelter’s and Central Home for women, Berhampur. 


No. Remaining for Admitted Rehabili- 


the previous month. during the 


tated 


month during the 
of July month of 
| 1959 July. 9 
Dist. Shelters Puri nt: 5 3 Out of 21 inmates 14 
Berhampur ; 5 6 6 were rehabilitated 
Baripada 7 2° socially and 7 voca- 
Balasore 5 a5 1 tionally during — the 
Cuttack ih Pe 6 month of July 1959. 
Bolangir 2; 1 
Sambalpur 5) il 2 
Total 37 25 21 
CENTRAL HoME FOR One inmate has been 
WOMEN, rehabilitated as Dat 
Berhampur. 7 < 


2, and other as House- 
maid. 


LABOUR AND SOCIAL SERVICE CAMPS _ 


Ir has been a matter of satisfaction to observe the keen enthusiasm 
amongst students, teachers and other youths in regard to the scheme of Labour 


and Social Service Camps in the villages. This is one of the schemes included 
in the Second Five-Year Plan and has now entered into the fourth year of the 


Plan. 


dan’ for the improvement of the exisiting amenities in the rural areas, the impact 
of the scheme on the students and other youths who have participated in the 
camps has been considerable in-as-much-as they showed in themselves more 


of self confidence and self-reliance after the camp life and its training and: 


discipline. 


was sanctioned for organising 1490 Labour and Social Service Camps with 
an overall strength of 150,993 campers. The Bharat Sevak Samaj held as 
largest number of camps in the country. The details of the camps organised 


by defferent bodies are given below:— 


No. of 
Grant No. of ph 
vo ee suaton sanctioned. camps. etna 
1. Bharat Sevak es dae Pe, os 
Das Uiverctcs w+ 1,03,502.87 #, 6,653 
3. State Govern- “ig laa 1,706 
ments 44,338.85 18 : 
4. Bharat Scoutes =“ sare, 50,872 
5 ye Guides. 12,50,000.00 120 f 
» N.C.C.. Dire- Bh Ra 
_ Ctordte (Mini- ) 1 38 
Stry of Defence 0 —— 
6. Other Organisa- **" Le SAGA 150,993 
tions, : "34 03,019.80 1400 —— 


Apart from the primary objective of the scheme, which is to inculcate 
the dignity of manual labour among students and other youths and give them | 
an opportunity to get into contact with village life and conditions and do ‘shram- 


During the financial year 1958-59, a total amount of Rs. 34.03. lakhs - 
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Modifications. 


In the light of experience gained as a result of the actual working of 
the scheme, some modifications have been introduced in the rules and condi- 


tions governing the payment of grants by the Central Government for the 
Camps. ° i 


: It is again emphasised that all agencies who sponsor applications for Labour 
and. Social Service Camps should impress upon the organisers concerned to 
study the rules and conditions for camps very carefully for efficient and econo-. 
mical planning of these camps. Immediately after the close of the camps, 
the organisers should forward to this Ministry of Education, Government of 
India, brief and lucid reports of the work done and assessing the impact of the 
holding of the camp on the villagers and their on the life and the views of the 
campers. 
In order to ensure that the camps are held properly and that the 
accounts: etc. are in order, “a . system of inspection of selected camps was- 
introduced during 1958-59. Such inspections have proved useful in evaluating the: 
efficiency of the camps visited and to some extent in assessing their usefulness. 
Plans for Camps 

e Those universities, non-official Organisations or other authority desir- 
ing to sponsor a camp or camps should prepare plans well in advance and sub- 
mit the applications duly completed with all details at least six weeks before 
the camp is to commence in order to enable the Government of India to examine 


the applications and pass order in time. Applications received late will not> 
normally be entertained. ; 


Mparting traini iscipli 
youth of the country. It will be clear Po 
Central Government will pay a cent percent era issi i 
nt t 3a 
ture on the following :— ote sai pene 
(1) Rs. 1.75 for food and incidental 


: : charges per x- 
penditure on incidental charges fe Oe 


should not er 
camper per day. The expendit te Ae 


ure on incidentals should be cl 
down to the barest minimum to p vi i Ss food 
TO ide r. iti 
ich and nutritiou 
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(2) Food and incidentals to teachers or instructors according to the 


approved ratio. 
(3) T. A. to campers, instructors etc. according to the rules. 


Rules and Conditions for Grant. 
1. The venue of a camp should be a village. It should be selected 
in consultation with the District and Community Development 


Officers. 
2. Applications on prescribed form given below should be sent through 
the State Government, Vice-Chancellor or recognized voluntary 


organisations. 
3. Camps for boys and girls should be held separately. 


Types of Camps. 
J. Senior Camps— 
(i) District Boys Camps. 
(ii) District Girls Camps. 
(iii) Inter-State Camps. 
(iv) Inter-National Camps. 
Il. Junior Camps for Boys (Districts), 
Ill. Local Students Camps. 
Iv. Rural Youth Camps. 
(i) Men. 
(i) Women. 
Vv. Organisers Training Camps. 


5. Age Groups : : 
Types of camps Winter. and Autumn Summer 


‘Duration and age D 
limits of the (A) Junior camps In such states The minimum 

~campers for boy students where vacation are period of the du- 

(13 yrs to 16yrs). for longer dura- _ ration of the camp 

tion than 14 days should be 14 days 


the minimum dura- but not m 

Han onthetern pid Gidays ai than 
will be 14 days 

otherwise these 

may be held for at 

least 10-12 days 

but not more than 

16 days. 


(B) Junior camps 
for girl students. 


(C) Senior camps 
for boy students 
(16 years and 
above.) 


(D) Senior camps 
for girl students 


, (either 10th class 


students or age 15 
years and above). 


(E) Local students 
camp. 
(i) Boys (13 to 16 
years). 


(ii) Girls (14 to 16 
years). 


(F) Rural Youth 
amps 
Age 13 to 30 years 


6. Two camps may be held continuousl 
project is sufficiently important. 
camps except the Organisers’ Tra 
sexes should not be held simultane 

7. Selection of Campers. :— 


(a) A boy/girl who has attended a cam 
allowed to take part in another ca 
tunity to other students. The nu 
attended the camps previously sho 
those are required to act as grou 
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Not permitted for 
1959-60 


Not less than 15 
days but not more 
than 21 days. 


Not less than 14 
days and not more 
than 21 days. 


(i) Not less than 10 
days and not more 
than 16 days. 

(ii) do 


Two weeks. 


“Not permitted for 
1959-60. 


Not less than 21 
days and not more 
than 30 days. 


Not less than 14 
days and not 
more than 21 days 


Not less than 10 
days and not more 
than 16 days. 

do 


Two weeks. 


y at one place provided the 
This will apply to all types of 
ining Camps. 
ously in the same place. 


Camps for both 


P should not ordinarily be 
Mp in order to give oppor- 
mber of students who have 
uld not be more than 10% as 
P leaders in the camp. 
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8. Campers leaving before the completion of the camp period without 


10. 


11. 


valid reasons should not be eligible for a grant. After the start of a 
camp, if in the interest of work it is desired to lengthen the duration 
by one or two days, it may be done provided it is authorised by the 


Collector or Block Development Officer. 


. Structure of a camp:— 


Various Committees for food and messing, cultural and recreat- 
tional programmes, health and sanitation, finance etc. should be 


formed in each camp. 


Holidays. 
There can be a holiday once a week but the campers will not be per- 


mitted to go home. They can, however, visit the nearby Community 
Block Development Projects or historical places etc. No travelling 
expenses will be allowed on this account. 

Normal strength of a camp should be between fifty and hundred 
comprising of campers (student and non-students both) and teachers. 
Proportion of non-student youths, if admitted, should not normally 
exceed 20% of the campers. The number of teachers and social 


workers may be normally 10% of campers. 


Relaxations: \ u i 
For such reasons as the Camps Organisers may consider necessary 


the following changes may be made: 

Y ii ibed maximum strength may b 
i 10% in the prescribe . vas 
(i) Increase of %o prescribed strength may be reduced 


allowed and the minimum 


to 30. 
Ape f a camp may be relaxed 
il t of the total strength 0 p may oe 
(i1) The we, pet well organised agencies as the Bharat Scouts 
in ca 


and Guides and the A.C. C. 
t of sanction the strength of a camp should 


oe ei : ieeliclicae dl 

(iii) After ee ae in any case, and if a reduction is inevitable due 
not be ees beyond control, information about the same 
A ae to the Government of India as early as 
shou i j 
possible. 7 


| 
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18. 


712. 


13 


14. 


tS. 


16. 


" approval of the Ministry. 
“ile 


Wholesome food, complete with milk and fruits should be 
provided. 
Health charts including weight charts should be maintained, all 


precautions for ensuring sound health should be taken; and 
medical aid arranged for campers. 


_(a) The camp should be held in a village within the same district 


in which the campers dwell, or in a neighbouring district, if the 
distances involved does not exceed 70 miles. 


(b) The site and nature of work should be selected in consultation 
with the Local Government authorities or Community Project 
' Officers and other concerned. 


(c) Under special circumstances, sites and dates of camps may be 
changed. The site may be changed from one village to another 
in the same district with the prior approval of the Collector 
or Development Officer. For the change of site from one district 
to another, prior sanction of the Government will be nece- 
ssary. Change in the dates may be made with the approval 


of the Government, provided there is no increase in the expen- 
diture, no fresh sanction will issue. 


Voluntary local help must necessaril 


| y be enlisted ftom the villagers 
benefitting by the project. 


Correct and precise enumeration of work to be undertaken should 
be furnished for purposes of a grant. 


Normal period of manual service 


sh 
camper. It may be netted © ould be 4 hours per day per 


hours but not more. 
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20. 


21. 
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Note : 


LI an RR 
eee 


nn ae es 
ines should be the supervisors of the camps ‘and should a 
pre erably, as camp organisers. Teachers, who act as organisers fan 
supervisors, should receive prior trainine ; i 
: 5 ning in Organisers Trainj 
Camps on the technique and methods of Tunning a camp ene 


Reports on camps held should reach th ini 

€ Ministry of Eq i 
immediately after the close of the camp. Audited accounts aa 
Teach the Ministry within 3 months of the termination of a camp, 


Rate of payment for Senior & Junior Camps 

(a) Rs. 1.25 per camper per day for food. Milk should form 
on essential item of food. 

(b) 50 Naya Paise per day per camper for incidental expenses 
including employment of staff for cooking, hire or Purchase of 
utensils, lighting, sanitation, health etc. 

(c) Actual transport expenses i.e., third class railway fare, at 
students concessional rates and/or bus fare, where rail links 
are not available for campers. 

(d) The teachers/instructors participating in the camps should as 
far as possible travel with the students. They should normally 
avail of third class concessional railway fare and/or bus fare 
where rail links are not available instead of second class railway 


fare to which they are entitled. 


1 The rate for food and incidental charges in case of Senior & Junior 
Camps for students to be held in Assam, Manipur, Tripura, Hima- 
chal Pradesh, Kangra Valley and Kashmir will be enhanced by 


Rs. 0.25 per camper per day, if required. 
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- Note : 2 Teachers,- supervisors and campers should be: drawn from the 
same district in which the camp is held. Visiting instructor should 
be invited for talks from the State in which the camp is held. 


PI oor 


Note : 3 The grant for food & incidental will be combined in assessing 
the expenditure on the camp as rich diet should be provided to 
the campers. The expenditure on incidentals should be cut down 
as much as possible. 


Note : 4 Subject to the production of the prescribed certificate actual ex- 
penditure not exceeding Rs. 2.00 (Rupees two only) per head for 
hire of Tonga/Rickshaw etc. Wherever Rail/Bus connections are 
not available will be allowed. 


23. Rate of payment for Local Students & Rural Youth Camps :— 
(i) 0.81 N. P. per head per day for food & incidental charges. 
(ii) No travelling expenses are allowed. 
(iii) No Visiting Instructors are allowed. 


Note :— Local contributions in cash & kind should be raised to meet entire 
expenditure on the camp. 


’ Organisers’ Training Camps 
1. The trainees should be between the ages of 22 and 45. 
2. Duration of a camp should normally be between two weeks and 
month. 
3. As far as possible teachers should be enlisted as trainees. 
4. Syllabus of the training camp should contain items like adminis 
tration and organization of camps, keeping of accounts, knowledg® 
of village life, Second Five-Year Plan, sanitation, hygiene, nutrition, 
etc. 
5. Manual work of 3 hours per day per camper should from a regulat 4 
feature of the camp. There should be provision for recreation4 
activities as well. 


6. Venue of a camp should invariably be a village. It may be in the 
proximity of a town. | 
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7. Number of trainees per camp should be between 30 and 50. ‘ 


ors to trainees should as far as possible be 1 :9 | 


8. The ratio of instruct 
per camp. Visiting Instructors upto a maximum 


with a minimum of 3 
of 3 (each for two days may be allowed). 

9, The instructors participating in the camp should as far as possible 
travel with the trainees. They should normally avail of second 
class railway fare and/or bus fare where rail links are not available 
instead of first class railway fare to which they are entitled. 


10. Audited accounts of camp should be submitted to Ministry of Edu- 
cation within 3 months after the camp is over and the report of 
work done immediately after the termination of the camp. 


Rate of Payment 

(a) Rs. 1.75 per trai 

(b) Transport charges; actual bus fare where rail links are not avail- 
able or second class railway fare to trainees. 

(c) Transport charges; actual bus fare where rail links are not avail- 
able or second class railway fare for instructors. 

(d) Where actual journey exceeds 12 hours D. A. of Rs. 2.50 per head 
for trainees and of Rs. 5.00 per head for instructors. 

(e) Visiting Instructors will be eligible for a grant for food and inci- 
dentals at the rates sanctioned for trainees. They should normally 
avail of second class rail fare or bus fare instead of first class 
railway fares to which they are entitled. 


nee per day for food and incidentals. 


N. B.—( This should reach the Ministry of Education 6 Weeks prior to | 
the date of the starting of the Camp ) | 
| 
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APPLICATION FORM 
LABOUR AND SOCIAL SERVICE CAMPS 


Name of the sponsoring authority. 
Name of the (i) Schools 

(ii) Colleges 
participating/conducting the camp. 
Number of campers from each institutions : 
(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
Number of non-students, 
Number of instructors, te 
camp. 
Names and designation of each teacher/instructor/supervisor. 
Name of the work Site, its Situation in the village. 
Type or types of work to be undertaken (state actual projects 
giving details of earth work or manual work involved) 
Name of the nearest railway station bus stop. 
Name of the village District State 
Distance from the School/College to the camp site, 
Distance between camp-site and Work site. 
Whether the work-site is in the N. E.S. or ¢. P. D. area 
Duration ‘of the camp (please give dates), ; 
Type of cooperation anticipated from vil 
(give monetary value) Cash ; 

Kind : 

Benefit which the villagers would derive f; 


} Tom this project. 
Arrangement made for @) accommodation a 


(ii) sanitation; and 
(iii) water supply. 
Arrangement made for medical ‘aid. 


ae sanctioned by the Government of India during the last three 


The number of camps held. 
Whether accounts of the camps held rendered. 


i eS 


achers and supervisors in charge of the 


lagers. 


RADIO RURAL FORUM 


Paramananda Mohanty 
((A. P, O, ) 


Ricur form the day India 
achieved her independence, we are 
striving hard to make our country self- 
sufficient as regards food. Various Plans 
and Projects have. been undertaken, 
Post war Plan, Grow More Food Drive, 
First Five-Year Plan whose main aim 
was. to increase food production have 
been undertaken one after the other 
and though wehave not been able to 
reach the goal, yet it is a fact beyond 
doubt that we have made a long head- 
way in this direction. 


In the meantime as a result of 
persistent propaganda and drive our 
farmers have known a lot. They have 
known the use of improved 
agricultural implements, improved 
seeds, green manure and chemical 
fertilisers, but still many things are 
there, about which they must know. 


Radio plays an important role in 
forming opinion of the people. Besides, 
its entertainment programmes, it deals 
with various topics of agricultural and 
industrial interests. Ten years back, 
radio sets in Orissa was a luxury and 


very few people could afford to have 
sets in their houses. But after the 
starting of the Radio Station. at 
Cuttack in 1948 from which 
programmes in Oriya were broad-— 
casted in all the three sittings, the 
popularity of radio grew gradually. 
To popularise publicity through radio, . 
Government of Orissa launched a 
radio distribution scheme in 1950 and 
several wet battery sets were distributed 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the State. This scheme though 
proved a failure due to want of 
facilities for charging the wet batteries 
often, yet it made the rural people 
radio minded. 


With the begining of the Second 
Five-Year Plan in Orissa, Community 
sets were distributed throughout the 
State and when the Cuttack Station of: 
A. I. R. became powerful in 1958, the 
broadcast was heard throughout the 
State, listening to Radio programme 
has become very popular. Besides 
Commercial and household sets as 
many as 4337 community listening sets 
have been distributed by the State 


| te 
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Government. Taking the number of 
villages in Orissa to be 48,000, it appers 
from the above account that every 
twelve village has got a radio set now. 
The number of Community sets are to 
be increased and it is hoped as many as 
10,000 sets shall be operating in the 
rural areas by the end of the Second 
Five-Year Plan, thus making every 
four village in the State to possess a 
Community Listening Set. 


Now coming to the subject, let us see 
what Farm Forumis. This idea of Farm 
Forum first originated from Canada. 
There are big farm houses in Canada, 
all of them possess one or more than 
one radio set. The radio programmes 
on Agriculture, Livestock, weather 
forecast, prices of different Commodities 
etc. attracted the attention of the farmers 
and they wanted to know more and 
more on the subjects, as they came 
from the hands of the specialists and 
experts on the subjects. But the radio 
listening, was always an one-sided 
business. Listeners, connot ask 
questions to clear their doubts. They 
had to remain silent with whatever 
they hear only. So some of these 
farmers began to write to the Station 
authorities to. clarify some of their 
doubts on the broadcast talks. These 
letters caught the imagination of the 
radioauthorities and they started coming 
to the farm listeners and discussed with 
them, how best the services of the 
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specialists can be utilised by the 
farmers. 

This led to the foundation of the 
present Farm Forum. All round 
the countryside hundreds of Farm 
Forums sprang up. Besides answering 
‘quiz’ over the air on the following 
to the week, the specialists and experts 
were invited to the farm houses, 
where Radio Clubs were started and 
the farmers from neighbouring farm 
houses congregated on a particular 
day and discussed knotty agricultural 
problems amongst themselves and 
with the experts. Gradually these 
Farm Forums attracted the attention 
of all the world over and the UNESCO. 
took itup. This has now become 4 
programme of the uNesco. At their 
initiative All-India Radio has decided 
to give a trial to such programme. 


Accordingly, All-India Radio, 
Cuttack, has taken up the idea in right 
earnest. A meeting was convened by the 
Public Relations Officer to which 
District Public Relations Officers of 
five adjoining districts were invited. 
Out of the 13 districts of Orissa, 
Cuttack, Dhenkanal, Balasore, Puri and 
Ganjam people are getting nice recep- 
tions in the radio sets. So after a full 
discussion, the following places were 
suggested by the District Public 


Relations officers to start with the 
experiment, 


at? a 
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Currack :—Sadar, Banki, Ath- 
garh, Jagatsingpur, Salepur, Kendra- 
para, Jajpur. 


Puri :—Pipili, Sakhigopal, Bhu- 
baneswar,, Nayagarh. 

BALASORE : — SOLO, Khaira, 
Remuna, Bhadrak. 

DHENKANAL: — Hindol, Angul, 


Talcher, Athmalik. 
GanyAm :— Digapahandi, Khalli- 


kote, Chatrapur, Hingilicut. 

These places are important station 
of the district and almost all of them 
have Block Headquarters there. The 
Block Development Officers, Social 
Education Organisers, Village Level 
Workers and the District Public 
Relations Officers with his field staff 
are to be main props of this pro- 
gramme. The authorities of the All- 
India Radio shall intimate the above 
named officials, of the Farm Forum 
programme sufficiently ahead, so that 
they will visit the area and see that 
atleast twenty farmers of the area 
attend to the programme. These 
twenty farmers are to be selected first, 
one of them preferably a literate man 
shall act as convener. The subject 
shall be made known to the centre a 
week before and posters, literatures 
and films if available on the subject 
shall be displayed in these centres. 
A talk on the subject by any one of the 
above officials may be arranged before 
the Radio programmes is broadcasted. 
All these will be sufficient to create an 


atmosphere for initiating discussions. 
Before, the date fixed for the pro- 
gramme the Block staff and the Field 
staff of the District Public Relations 
Officer, shall ascertain whether the 
Community set supplied to the centre 
is in perfect working condition. If the 
set is found to be not in working 
condition, necessary repairs shall be 
made or if the set cannot be repaired, 


a set from some other place shall be 
arranged there for the day. The 


convener shall see that atleast twenty 
farmers are made interested to attend 


that Forum. After they hear the 
programme they will start discussing 


on the subject, mostly in view of the 
prevailing local conditions and their 
discussions shall be recorded by the 
convener. In case of certain doubts 
and difficulties, the matter shall be 
brought to the notice of the A.I. R. 
authorities who in their turn shall try 
to solve the problems by the experts 
on the subject and broadcast the same 
on the following sitting. 

It has been tentatively decided to 
hold a Seminar on this scheme on the 
4th and 5th October at Cuttack and 
discuss the points of implementation 
of this Scheme with the B.D. Os, 
S.E.Os and the D.P.R.Os concerned. 
After the Seminar is over the first 
programme on Farm Forum shall start 
sometimes in the first week of 
November. 


EE 


AIR-fDIA atennctionel 


(Santa Cruz, Bombay ) 


, Hangar & Workshop 
wired with 


the top-flight building—w ire] 


' Once again, \ 

* ALIND KER-AL-LT 
__ comes out \ 
x 


with flying colour; 


And little-wonder, tod. 

Fo this building wire par excellence 
bodies in itself 

odern techniques of manufacture, 

employs high-conductivity 

aluminium conductors, 

polythene insulation and 

polyviny: chloride sheathing. 


Number of points (including lights; 
fans and buzzers) wired with aud 
KER-AL-LITE at Santa Cruz... 6: 
Power connections . .. 350 h.p. 


Wiring Contractors: Pearl Radio, 
Bandara, bay, 


Costs Less 

rah APPRO 
QUICKLY AVAILABLE 
EASILY INSTALL 


Wid MMU 


RE 
‘Alind’s lines inches Acsh &% ALL-ALULMSTOM cofiductors for trarismission ‘and 
istribution; ALIND ALICWEATHER for outdoo? ‘weathet-proof applications and. 


BLIND AL-VINYL for internal wiring (in place of ‘conventional vin for conduit 
sing: -and-capping wiring) _ 


THE ALUMINIUM INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
India’s largest manana of alumintum conductors and accessories 
Registered Office: Kundasa (Kerala) 
: _.. Works at: ‘Rundera a (Rerala) & Hizakud (Orissa) 
ses eee’ “TAY anaging Agents: 
Seshasayee Brothers ntravancore) Private Limited 


a? 


ane 


Training mation, manure application 


In Improved Methods andjprophylactic treatment. ° 
of Tobacco Cultivation ap ; : 
: : (ii) Sowing, watering and weeding. 
The Director of Agriculture & i) Applicati é 
‘Food Production, Orissa has issued ey ee plication of chemicals _ for 
the following Press Note:— i contro}, of | pests igang 
: : diseases. : Lal 
Under the Second Five-Year Plan, pig - Bees | 
Saas : \ Field : i 
training in the improved methods of ; } . 
(i) Preparatory cultivation and — 


Virginia tobacco production will be 
- given at the Central Tobacco Research | 
Institute, Rajahmundry and its Sub- 

Station at Guntur. The object is to ing. 

train all those interested in Virginia (iii) Interculturing and weeding. 
tobacco production particularly growers- (jy) Field sanitation and ied 
in improved methods bR-Orobanche. 

cultivation, handl- 
ading. The train- 


manuring. : 
(ii) Transplating and gap fill- 


cum-curers, 
of raising nurseries, 
ing, curing and gr 
ing will cover the general, theoretical 
and practical aspects of the following 


phases of tobacco production. 


(v) Control of diseases and pests. 
Harvesting and Curing : } 
(i) Harvesting, handling, stringing, 
curing, bulking and grading. 
The medium of instructions: will 
be Telgu/English. The training is 
site, pre- imparted in the form of the following 
bed. for- ~three courses. _ : WUD Ty 
Ee eee ee Ie em 


_ Nursery : 


(i) Selection of suitable 
paratory cultivation, 
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(i) Full Course in all phases of 
production from 15th Septem- 
ber, 1959 to 15th March, 1960. 


(ii) Training in curing from 15th 
January to 15th March, 1960. 


(iii) Short training in curing for 
professional curers only from 
15th December, 1959 to 15th 
January, 1960. 


In addition to the above courses, 
arrangements can also be made to 
give short practical training to culti- 
vators for about a week in each of the 
three phases of production. The train- 
ing will be given free of cost but the 
candidates will have to meet their own 
expenses for lodging, boarding and 
touring (if it becomes necessary) during 
the course of training. The candi- 
dates will have to make their own 
arrangements for boarding and lodg- 


ing. No scholarship stipends etc. are 


given to the trainees of courses (i) and 
(ii) and there is no guarantee of appoint- 
ment after completion of the training, 
For trainees of course (iii) there is a 
proposal: to give some allowances and 
facilities. 


Applications are invited from such 
of those who are interested in under- 
going the training. Applicants should 
state the reading and writing knowledge 
they possess, the area under tobacco 
cultivation owned by them or their 


parents, experience in Agriculture in 
general, particularly in cultivation and 
curing of tobacco. 
should reach the Director, Tobacco 
Research, Central Tobacco Research 
Institute, Rajahmundry by 15th Dec- 
ember, 1959 for the 2nd course and by 
15th November, 1959 for the 3rd 
course. The date of receipt of appli- 
cations for the first course was 15th 
August, 1959, which is already over. 


Employment — 
Of Veterinary Graduates in Orissa. 


Government of Orissa in the Deve- 
lopment (Veterinary) Department have 
issued the following Press Note:— 


An impression appears to be pre- 
vailing the certain quarters that a num- 
ber of Veterinary Graduates belong- 
ing to this State who have come out 
Successful this year have not been 
provided with any employment, for 
want of vacancies. Government have 
therefore enquired into the matter 
and find that there is no basis for 
such apprehention. On the other 
hand, as the position explained below 
would show there are at present actua- 
lly a number of vacancies remaining 
unfilled for want of qualified candi- 
dates. Recently there were 50 vacat- 
cles 1n all against which 49 VeterinatY 
Graduates were available including the 


Applications ~ 


er. 


4 


} 


— 
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3 awaiting to be employed from the 
* previous year. At present 44 more 
vacancies have arisen to be filled up 
immediately. But against this number, 
only 16 candidates in all consisting 
o° 11 Veterinary Graduates and 
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5 Veterinary Technicians are expected, 
There» will, therefore, be a deficit of 
28 candidates. It may thus be seen 
that there is absolutely no reason {| 
for apprehending unemployment for { 
the Veterinary Graduates. , 


Se 
i VISIT ORISSA q 
( An invaluable guide book for tourists ) i 

PUBLISHED BY THE 
l Home (Public Relations ) Department i 

Government of Orissa 

| Price Rs. 5.00 ( Postage extra ) ll 
Replete with all requisite facts of tourist interest from page to P 
I page and suitably illustrated. There is hardly anything worth I 
Orissa, her beauty spots, her lofty monuments of the | | 


knowing about 
| | her busy industrial ¢ 


entres of the present time and her rare 


past 5 Oxo 

arts and crafts, which can be missed in it. i 
ll TO BE HAD OF THE— : 

(1) HOME ( PUBLIC RELATIONS ) DEPARTMENT 
i ; P, O. New Capital Bhubaneswar | | 
: (Puri) E, 1, Ry. : 
I Mp i 
(2) OFFICES OF THE 
I DISTRICT PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICERS ll 
OF DIFFERENT DISTRICTS OF ORISSA 


Lo a —__ =. 
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SAVE AND INVEST IN ONE OR MORE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
SMALL SAVINGS SCHEME SECURITIES 


1, 12-Year National Plan Savings Certificates— 


Interest 54% per annum ( at maturity ) 
2. 10-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates— 


LAIR A LS, 


‘ee: 
as 


@ 


Interest 4% per annum ( paid yearly ). 
3. 15-Year Annuity Certificates— 


Amount invested in these Certificates is 
refunded, together with Compound Interest 
at about 34% per annum by way of 
monthly payments spread over a period of 
15 years. 
4. Post Office Savings Bank Deposits— 


oO 
7% 


De. 


WILT 


amare 


Interest 24% per annum on balances from 
Rs, 25/- upto Rs. 10,000/- ( Rs. 20,000/- in 
case of joint accounts) and at 2% per annum 
on balances above Rs. 10,000 (20,000 in case 
of joint accounts). Interest is free of 
Income-Tax and Super-Tax andis not taken 
into account in determining the rate of 
Income-tax on total income 


REMEMBER 
In your Savings lies your Security and your Child: 
Apply your savings to the task 


For full particulars please write to -— 


yen’s Prosperity 
of Nation-building, 


Regional National 
Orissa Secretariat, 
District Savings 


Savings Officer, 
Cuttack or to the 
iser of your District. 


GLIAL 


Organ: 


#| 


